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FIGS. 1A, B AND C. — ITALIAN ANTIPHONAL, LATE XV CENTURY. — Chapin Library, Williams College, Williamstown. 
(14: Initial T, verso folio 89; 1B: Initial C, verso folio 54; 1c: Initial O, verso folio 126). 


THE VAIN IMAGININGS 
OF 


FRATE ESTEFANO 


A SIYEE-CRITICAL PARABLE 


I. THE rich Chapin Library at Williams College there is 
an extraordinary late XV century Italian Antiphonal of Roman use. Itis a big tome, 
the page 55 x 39 cm., but not as gigantic as many of its class. The letters are so large 
that it would have served perhaps eight choristers. There are 151 leaves written on 
both sides, and the original calf binding with its bosses, clasps and corner guards is 
well preserved. The handwriting and musical notation of these choir books is so 
standardized for a matter of two centuries, from roughly 1450 to 1660, that it would 
be a rash palaeographer who would venture to date this book closely from the script. 

On opening it, the volume fails entirely to reveal is exceptional character. The 
big initial A (fig. 2) is of a sort very common in Italian antiphonals of the second 
half of the Quattrocento. The letter is painted in a viscous tempera on a heavy prim- 
ing, the vellum completely covered; there is much gilding, nothing notable in the 
color except a rather unharmonized brick red. The big A is conceived as plastic, 
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Elec ct Fat JIM TIT fashion common in Italy after 1450. 
tur iffibits canMivo Wert. ct Slo: There is a perfunctory marginal decora- 
vitor fre: frmto ch Sa pa-imelt tion of stiffly conventionalized flowers. 
~ I have noted similar features in Vene- 
tian and Venetic miniatures of about 
1500. The emblem under the cross-bar, 
a holy-water situla with the aspergil is 
appropriate to the stereotyped opening 
Asperges me ysopo etc. At the head of 
seventeen main divisions are capitals of 
this conventional sort. These initials 
are purely decorative and have no ref- . 
erence to the text. If this were the 
whole story about the Chapin Library’s 

2) -—— antiphonal, there would be no reason 
. su EL for signalizing it among hundreds of 
#10, 2e RAA ANTÉERONAD DATE xv ICE TEE AS books Of EEDISESO CE despre. man aes 

without great loss are being gradually 
broken up to make framing pieces or lampshades. 

When you turn the page, however, you come into quite another decorative and 
technical atmosphere. The pictorial motive, the head of a bearded man in an 
Orientalizing hat (fig. 3) has no relation to the text, Vidi aquam egrediente(n) de 
Templo. What is remarkable is the technique. There is little or no priming, the 
big U is brushed in lightly in some sort of gum watercolor. Decorative features, 
flower and leaf forms in the loops of the rinceaux are really in cameo, the vellum 
being reserved. The letter is painted in a deep azure. Other colors are a pale, sharp 
green, light brown, and bright scarlet. All outlines are in vermilion, as are the 
nervous, marginal pen flourishes. In short, we have to do with a miniaturist who 
has not only an exceptional technique but also a positive and personal taste for gay 
colors and light-handed workmanship. Nothing could be more unlike the conven- 
tional and heavy-handed character of the initial A on the recto of the same page. 
Later letters add to the repertory of colors a fine violet. Each letter is planned for 
itself, and although absence of elaborate preparation is almost unexampled in con- 
temporary manuscript miniatures, I can detect no such preparations. Everything 
seems to be done directly, and freehand. 

Now if style-criticism gives us any verities, the prime verity it affords is that 
where we have two sharply differing styles we have two minds at work. So confi- 
dently, if for the moment provisionally, I assume that we have a conventional Minia- 
turist A, who made the big Initial A, and a Miniaturist B, who made the U with the 
head. My most sceptical reader will hardly contest so obvious an inference. 
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There are so many miniatures of 
this unconventional type that I must 
proceed selectively, and reproduce or 
even mention only the more interesting. 
In the recto of folio 3, for example, is 
a sensitive profile of a hooded woman 
with incidental floral features of the ut- 
most vigor and delicacy (fig. 5). An- 
other in S on the verso of folio 5. Neither 
head has anything to do with the text. 

So far Miniaturist B has, despite 
the evasiveness of his invention done 
nothing that could displease or shock a 
Renaissance employer, whether a relig- 
ious or secular. But how about the little 
FIG. 3, — ITALIAN ANTIPHONAL, LATE XV CENTURY. — Initial U. — fauness with indecorously splayed legs 

Fee, Willies: College seated in a flowering vine above a sullen 

mask (fig. 4) on the verso of folio 9 — a 

lovely and most fanciful invention illustrating the Psalm Diffusa est gratia in labtjs 

tuis? What did Miniaturist B’s ecclesiastical or monastic employers make of that? 

Apparently not much, for he continues in this pagan vein. Perhaps they inspected 

only his first pages, and he took advantage of their failure in surveillance. In any 

case he repeated on the recto of folio 26 his girlish, or possibly androgynous, fauness, 
emphasizing the bestial character of the legs. 

After this selfassertion Miniaturist B returns to a sort of neutrality in the charm- 
ing profile of a pretty young woman with her mantle caught over her head in a 
capital A on the verso of folio 22 (fig. 6). I could show no better example of his 
mastery of the line. The love lock which escapes from the hood to curl over the 
temple and cheek dates the drawing within a few years one way or the other of 1500. 
She is simply presented as a pretty woman without reference to the text. 

By the big G on the verso of folio 51 (fig. 7) Miniaturist B fully shows his 
hand. To illustrate the text Gloria in excelsis Deo he draws a nude little fauness 
prancing away with the apelike head developed from a spiralling vine held “in 
chancery” by her left arm. The pretty girlish face turns back invitingly over her 
shoulder. Here should be noted that the plump, squat and mildly sensual forms recall 
the famous woodcuts of the Dream of Poliphilus of 1499'. One can imagine that 
the pen drawings for these wood cuts closely resembled the drawings of our Minia- 
turist B. There is a momentary temptation to push the analogy and suggest identity 
of hand. It is probably a temptation to be resisted for our Miniaturist B is far more 


1. Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Venice, 1499. 
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FIG. 4. — ITALIAN ANTIPHONAL, LATE XV CENTURY. — Initial D, 


verso folio 9. — Chapin Library, Williams College. 


vivacious than the designer for the 
woodcuts could have been. 

On the verso of folio §2 in a capi- 
tal S — the Text is Sancius,sarcurs 
sanctus, — the young fauness reap- 
pears at the bottom of the letter while 
from the top a nude amor looks down 
at her wistfully (fig. 8). The nude 
forms are related to the vine and floral 
motives in the most skilful and delight- 
ful fashion. In his own way Minia- 
turist B is a decorative talent of the 
first order. 

We possibly have an idealized 
portrait of our artist in the S on the 
verso of folio 62 (fig.g). In the upper 


part a young monk looks down upon a young faun with a sense of understanding and 
fellowship. The text thus illustrated is Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus Dominus. 

In the A on the recto of folio 63 our Miniaturist B lapses for once into relevance 
with his text. A lamb in the initial properly illustrates the text Agnus Dei qui tollis 
peccata etc. Itis the single case where the Miniaturist betrays any consideration for 
his text. [ reproduce this A because it is delightful in design (fig. 10). 


An S on the verso of folio 66 (fig. 
11) is especially interesting because it 
combines contemporary Humanistic 
motives with much earlier Gothic mo- 
tives, showing that our extraordinarily 
accomplished Miniaturist B is intelli- 
gently eclectic and archaistic. The 
boyish piper above is in a lovely Re- 
naissance tradition, while the reptilian 
animal who savagely biting a vine is 
also biting himself, harks back to the 
XAT century oem rte 
looked carefully at older books. 

There is a temptation to multiply 
illustrations of a work so enchanting, 
but enough has been shown to reveal 
its quality, and from now on I shall 
confine myself to such examples as help 


FIG. 5. — ITALIAN ANTIPHONAL, LATE XV CENTURY. — Initial G, 
recto folio 3. — Chapin Library, Williams College. 
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us to locate our Miniaturist B in time 
and space. 

The profile of a youth in a Q on 
folio 86 verso, in the hairdressing and 
the odd peaked hat is obviously re- 
lated to the fashions from 1480 to 1490 
(fig. 12). A profile of a young woman 
in an O on the verso of folio 126 (fig. 
IC) gives us a similar dating. This 
matronly figure with her fantastic hair 
dressing, her carefully curled love 
locks, and simple and modest decol- 
letage, is just an elder sister of Ghirl- 
RAA TS TENCE ANA ASME UNS oe Oe ae ie 
so-called profiles of La Simonetta 


from Botticelli’s bottega, of Piero di 
Cosimo’s Cleopatra. We can only date 
such an invention about 1490 with a 
leeway of a few years either way. This 
means that our Miniaturist B probably 
anticipated the designer of the wood- 
cuts for the Dream of Poliphilus by 
about a decade, and may well have in- 
fluenced that famous if anonymous il- 
lustrator. Indeed one cannot dismiss 
the bare possibility that our Miniatur- 
ist B may after all be the Poliphilus 
FIG. 6. — ITALIAN ANTIPHON AL LATE XV chruny — Initial A, Master in a juvenile and vivacious 

phase. A lapse of ten years might have 
changed a taste for the girlish types of our manuscript to the slightly more mature 
types of the Dream of Poliphilus, and the years might also have brought a more 
sedate inventiveness. This alluring possibility is matter for a special study which 
I will not undertake within the scope of this article. 

A spirited horse in a T on the verso of folio 89, plainly drawn from the famous 
bronze horses on the portico of St. Marks (fig. 1A), confirms an initial feeling that 
the illumination of this manuscript is by a Venetian artist and presumably made 
at Venice. 

Here I must confess to withholding essential information which justifies the 
fantastic title of this article, and of withholding it for no more worthy motive than 
to surprise my readers. Twice our Miniaturist B signs his name in religion as 
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Frate Estefano. In the verso of folio 
54 you will find in a G seated below our 
familiar fauness an angelic maiden, 
seated in what but for an illogical 
crenellated portal would seem to be a 
sarcophagus. She holds in her hand a 
scroll on which is inscribed ALLELUIA. 
The text is Gloria in excelsis. On the 
front of the inclosure you may read 
(fig. 1B) F. F. ESTEFANO, which we 
may reasonably interpret Fecit, Frate 
Estefano. This reading is confirmed 
by a second signature in a Q on the 
recto of folio 131. Ona scroll we read 


FIG, 8, — ITALIAN ANTIPHONAL, LATE XV CENTURY. — Initial S, 


F. FRATE ESTEFANO R— the R being de- verso folio 52. — Chapin Library, Williams College. 
tached at the end of the scroll (fig. 13). 

The R probably stands for Regolare — a religious, subject to the rule of a monastic 
order. 


What kind of a Frate our Estefano was is uncertain. In general the ancient 
orders which followed the Benedictine rule were called Fathers and not Brothers. 
The latter term was used of most of the new orders which were founded in the XIII 
century. Even if what without any certainty we imagine might be a self portrait 
(fig. 9) be really that, the decorative system forbade any literal representation of 
the costume. All that one can say is that the young monk represented might well be 
a Carthusian, and that the seclusion and leisure enjoyed by the Carthusians might 
be favorable to those vain imaginings by which Frate Estefano was, as it may be, 
afflicted or solaced. But by 1490 the cultural background of all the orders was so 
similar that Frate Estefano might have been any kind of a Frate even a Franciscan. 
In any case the costume of the “self portrait” can reasonably be regarded as Car- 
thusian and can be otherwise interpreted only on the theory of considerable altera- 
tions for decorative effect. There was a Certosa at Venice, on the Island of Sant’ 
Andrea. It was according to Sansovino’ largo amplo con bei Chiostri e giardini — 
a good place for our Frate to meditate on the forbidden attractions of wanton little 
girls. 

We may plainly write Frate Estefano where we wrote Miniaturist B, but 
Miniaturist A, for the conventional soul, seems still to serve us. Does it? Look at 
the architectural label at the lower right of the big initial A (fig. 2) and you will 
read in capitals entirely similar to those of Frate Estefano’s two signatures F.ST.R., 
that is Frate Stefano Regolare. We face the possibility, apparently the strong prob- 


2. FRANCESCO SANSOVINO, Venetia Citta Nobilissima, Venice, 1581. 
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FIG. 9, — ITALIAN ANTIPHONAL, LATE XV CENTURY. — Initial S, 


verso folio 62. — Chapin Library, Williams College. 


the signature on the first A stands for 
Stefano, Stefano is a very common 
name in and out of religion. Two 
brothers in the same convent and scrip- 
torium can easily have assumed the 
name of the first Christian Martyr. So 
let us confidently write Stefano A and 
Stefano B. We even have grounds for 
this distinction in the absence of an 
epenthetic E from the first signature. 
Our Frate Estefano B was plainly 
Venetian or Venetic while our Frate 
Stefano A may have been from some 
non-Venetian region. But, distressing 
thought, would not the euphonic ini- 
tial E have been omitted as misleading 
in a contracted signature? This escape 
doesn’t look too good. 


ability, that Miniaturist A is a mere 
style-critical figment — that there is 
only one Miniaturist, Frate Estefano, 
who strangely commanded two very 
different styles, practicing one or the 
other at his convenience. All common- 
sense considerations seem to dictate 
this conclusion. 


But shall we abandon so supinely 
a sound style-critical position? Is there 
no way of defeating, or at least by- 
passing, a common sense that defies our 
dearest style-critical axioms and dis- 
credits our orderly and consecrated 
style-critical procedures? Surely there 
must be some way of wriggling out of 
this inauspicious hole. I seek an es- 
cape. After all, assuming that ST. in 


FIG. 10, — ITALIAN ANTIPHONAL, LATE XV CENTURY. — Initial A, 


recto folio 63. — Chapin Library, Williams College. 


But the contraction ST. does not necessarily stand for St. Stephen the Proto- 
martyr. There are two other St. Stephens, St. Stephen King of Hungary and St. 
Stephen martyr pope. Then while sTs. are deplorably rare in the list of saints, there 
is a St. Stanislas. Why may not the ST. of the conventional miniaturists stand for 
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le RE OR NT LOT AL yar tole ie oo rn 
one of these? What my friend Irving Babbitt used to call “a subliminal uprush of 
common sense” suggests disturbingly that it is highly improbable that an Italian 
Friar of the late Quattrocento should choose as his name in religion one of these far 
away, obscure saints, and still more unlikely that he should sign his name in a con- 
traction quite ambiguous and meaningless, except as representing the Protomartyr. 

But even more the disturbing consideration arises that now and then an artist 
does practice two styles. Shakespeare within a couple of years indulged the luscious 
and highly sensual rhetoric of “Venus and Adonis” and the forthright, manly rhetoric 
of “Richard III”. Then, only ina historic yesterday, Thackeray practiced two hand- 
writings so different that no graphologist would think them by the same person. 

But the dilemma is far too painful for a style-critic like myself to pursue at 
length. Having introduced Frate Estefano and his delectable vain imaginings, I 
gladly leave the major style-critical problem, whether he existed singly or, as it were, 
in duplicate, to the judicious reader. FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR: 


‘Rs 


FIG. 13.— ITALIAN ANTIPHO- 

NAL, LATE XV CENTURY. — 

Initial Q, recto folio 131. — 

Chapin Library, Williams Col- 
lege. 


EL GRECO’S BAROQUE 
LIGHT AND FORM 


HEN we try to understand from a pictorial point of view 
the brilliancy that pervades El Greco’s paintings, we realize that it is not merely 
the result of the contrast between the light and dark areas. Actually, that brilliancy 
results from the colour-light used throughout the canvas in both light and dark 
areas, which are so strongly defined by the angular modeling. 

The relationship between the pictorial quality of El Greco’s colour-light and 
that created by Titian is evident. Miss Anna Maria Brizio, who has convincingly 
supported the actuality of El Greco’s discipleship under Titian to the exclusion 
of the so-called influences of Tintoretto and Bassano, has deliberately left untouched 
the problem of El Greco’s creative art. Indeed, the spiritual experiences from 
which this art sprang and the expressions at which it was aimed were very different 
from Titian’s. | 

If, as we are led to assume, El Greco had had a Byzantine education in his 
native island of Crete before his arrival in Venice, it is understandable how his 
mind, used to valuing colour for itself, could have abstracted Titian’s colour-light 
from the naturalistic meaning it had for his contemporaries as Aretino’s letters and 
Dolce’s Dialogo show. To be sure, this naturalism did not mean merely the accurate 
painting of the likeness of the outer world. The excellence of Titian’s works was to 
be found in their being enlivened by the spiriti of Nature”. The works of art were 
intended to express the idea of Nature just as the works of Nature herself did. 
Therefore, Aretino in praising to the utmost the perfection of the Portrait of 
Charles V by Titian did not call it a creation of either Art or Nature, but found it 
to be actually created by “that Idea which Nature imitates in alive and spiritual 
design”. 


1. “Il Greco a Venezia”, L’Arte, XX XV (1932), 51-69. 

Those who consider creative art expressions as unrelated to creative literary expressions from the same period, 
and those who still try to explain an artist’s work as determined by his race or even by his racial surroundings, may 
allow me to state that the principle underlying this article is that a period of culture is characterized by essential 
coincidences in a new expression — which means a new vision of the world — among the creative spirits of that period. 
It is a pity that we should be unable to quench the thirst to discover the “cause” of those coincidences by under- 
standing them as “influences”. We can, however, after finding those essential coincidences, frame them as a back- 
ground for a fuller understanding of a particular work of art. In stating this way of approach I merely seek to guide 
the reader, as is the duty of every writer, in the understanding of my own essay. 

I wish to thank Professor Lionello Venturi for his valuable criticism. 

2. ARETINO, Lettere, Paris, 1609, V. fol. 156 verso. 

3. Ibid., fol. 53 verso. 
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This naturalism is well illustrated by one of Aretino’s letters to Titian, in which, 
without letting himself be deceived by what stupefies him, he tells of his marveling 
at the variegated clouds of a May evening which he realizes are but “condensed 
humidity”*. 

As to the pictorial means of giving expression to such a naturalism, /’unione del 
colorire was the main one’. In 1557, a few years before El Greco’s arrival in Venice, 
Dolce had warned against thinking “that colouring consists in the choice of beautiful 
colours, like fine red, or blues, or green, for those colours are already beautiful in 
themselves”. The blending of colours ought “‘to be sfumato and well merged, so as 
to represent the natural and not to have anything that can offend the eyes, like contour 
lines, which one must avoid since Nature does not make them”. Colour-light was 
the medium in which the painter made light and shade agree. Thus he was able to 
avoid their sharp opposition, and “to give the round effect to the figures and their 


right places, near or far’”®. 


EI Greco had no regard either for giving the right effect to the figures, or for 
their being so placed. He filled his paintings with angular figures related to each 
other by a motional rhythm rather than by perspective relationship. Moreover he 
used the sharp modeling, emphasized by contour-lines, to mark the dividing line be- 
tween the light and the dark areas. On the other hand if, like Titian, he eliminated 
black from shade, he often enhanced light with white. 


As to the relationship between El Greco and the Mannerism which he could 
have known in Venice and still found in Rome, it should be realized that El Greco’s 
elongation is built up by his sharp modeling and his ever-enhancing light. No such 
modeling or light is to be found in the mannerists, nor could El Greco’s colour-light 
be said even to approximate the hues they used. In his early divergence from Man- 
nerism, he undoubtedly agreed with Francesco Patrizio, who in his Della Retorica— 
a book of which El Greco had a copy in his library’— derided those who, even when 
trying to paint a portrait, drew a Michelangelo or Raphael figure, and termed 
copiatori those who imitated others’ works, as distinguished from imitatori, a name 
befitting the creative artistsÿ. 


The fact that, in spite of his failure at the Court — where enthusiasm for Titian 
prevailed — El Greco won a wide success in Spain, especially among the most alert 


cultivated people, proves that a new trend in taste, which implied a new vision of 
the world, was coming into being. 


We can best follow El Greco’s endeavours to achieve a full expression of this 


. [bid., II, fols, 48 verso and 49 recto and verso. 

. [bid., 1, fol. 180 verso. 

. Dialogo della Pittura, ed. G. BATTELLI, Florence, 1910, PP. 97-101. 
. F. pe B. San ROMAN, El Greco en Toledo, Madrid, 1910, P. 197. 

. Della Retorica, Venice, 1562, fols. 54 verso and 55 recto and verso. 
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FIG. 1, — EL GRECO. — The Cleansing of the Temple. — Sir Herbert Cook Collection, Richmond, England. 


new vision of the world by analyzing four clearly distinct versions of his Cleansing 
of the Temple. 

The earliest known version in the Sir Herbert Cook Collection in Richmond, 
England (fig. 1), probably painted before 1571°, clearly shows its relation to 
Venetian naturalism. The main group is divided in two, one part formed by the 
figures crowding towards the left, and the other in the main by standing figures. 
The figure of Christ, His head inclined towards the first group, is actually included 
in the second, while the spread of the whip’s thongs immobilizes His slashing 
arm. The movement of His left hand is underlined by the gesture of the man 
stooping beside Him, who points to the right where, from the very foreground, all 
the paraphernalia — the bound lamb, the sliding box, the open book on the floor, 


9. M. B. Cossio (El Greco, Madrid, 1908, Catalogue, no. 349), and A. L. Mayer (Dominico Theotocopuli, 
El Greco, Kritisches und illustriertes Verzeichnis des Gesamtwerkes, Munich, 1926, no. 49) give the date: 1571. 
E. K. WaATERHOUSE (El Greco’s Italian Period, in: “Art Studies” VIII, Part I, 1930, pp. 61-88, Catalogue no. 5) 
suggests the date: 1567-68. 


ro 
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the covered table — as well as the series of pilasters and columns, and even the left 
arm of the walking child, lead the eye toward the two figures in the background. 
There the lights delineate distant architectural elements, while the lines of the floor 
push the background beyond these two figures. The arch framing that section of the 
background balances the larger arch framing the open-air view, where the key to 
the pictorial expression lies. This view is made of somewhat blurred buildings tow- 
ered over by clouds mounting from the very background. The lights of the clouds, 
echoed by the lights of the statues at both sides of the arch, embody the dramatic 
meaning of the scene to a greater extent than does the agitated group below. Over- 
whelming as they are, the clouds are but “condensed humidity”. Like those won- 
dered at by Aretino and painted by Titian, they convey an expression of astonishing 
Nature, which mirrors and frames Man’s drama. 

In the version now in the Minneapolis Institute of Arts (fig. 2), painted between 
1571 and 1576", one notes a similarity to what seems to have been the favorite pat- 
tern for a Mannerist altar piece’’. In fact, we do find in the foreground four half- 
length figures of no narrative importance — supposedly portraits of Titian, Michel- 
angelo, Giulio Clovio, and Raphael, or El Greco himself —"*, while in a compara- 
tively distant plane somewhat off-centre the main action takes place. Outside of the 
Mannerist pattern, on the other hand, El Greco here expresses the drama of the 
action by opposing the movement of some figures to the quiescence of others. There 
is a mowing movement from right to left falling away from the line between the 
heads of the man with the beret and Christ toward the line formed by the reclining 
woman and the man behind her. This sense of movement, which the recumbent 
child at the right emphasizes, is balanced by the opposite inclination of the three 
walking figures, also at the right — the woman in the middle plane and the two men 
in the background. The obliquity of this female figure is intersected by the upright 
body of the child she holds by the hand, a fact which makes her bulk look erect 
against the columns. Thus all the emphasis of the composition is put on the contrast 
between the mowing movement and the perpendicularity of the massive round col- 
umns, which are underlined by the no longer blurred columns in the background, 
where the clouds shrink backwards. 


The expression of the drama which in the Richmond painting was entrusted to 
the cloudy sky is here rendered by the massive roundness of the columns towering 


10. Cossi0, Of. cit., no. 348, and MAYER, Of. cit., no. 50. WATERHOUSE, loc. cit., no. 14, suggests Ca. 1571. 

11. Consult E. K. WATERHOUSE, Baroque Painting in Rome, London, 1937, p. 3. 

12. C. Justt (Miscelaneen aus drei Jahrhunderten spanischen Kunstlebens, Berlin, 1908, II, 216) identified 
the four figures as the portraits of Titian, Michelangelo, Giulio Clovio, and Raphael. E. Winp (A self-portrait of 
Greco, in: “Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes”, II, 1939-40, pp. 141-142) disagrees with him as to the 
last, which he thinks is not the portrait of Raphael but El Greco’s self-portrait. Mr. Wind’s view as to the “program- 
matic significance” of the portraits of Clovio, Titian and Michelangelo, and his conclusion that “Greco’s discipleship 
of Clovio was implicitly a discipleship of Titian and Michelangelo” overlook El Greco’s explicit statement that 
Michelangelo “was just a good man who did not know how to paint”. 
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FIG. 2. — EL GRECO. — The Cleansing of the Temple. — Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapolis. 
Courtesy of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


above the passionate movement. Moreover, the roundness of the reclining woman 
in the foreground — except for her violet-shaded drapery where there is no gentle 
interplay of light and shade — balances with that of the walking woman, and on 
the other hand contrasts with the somewhat sharpened figures of the main group. 
This calm, well-rounded figure underlines the movement of the falling woman at 
its left, the modeling of which is not well-rounded. These contrasts between calm 
and movement point to EI Greco’s departure from the homogeneous interlocking of 
Mannerist composition. 

The expression of restlessness becomes clearer in the versions of the same subject 
painted around 1600; for instance, the one now in the Frick Collection (fig. 3). 
In this painting the half-length figures have disappeared as well as the reclining 
woman and the children. The walking woman remains, but changed into a slender, 


13. Cossio (Op. cit., no. 87) dates it between 1575 and 1577, while MAYER (Of. cit., no. 51) suggests the period 
between 1598 and 1604. 
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angular figure. The four planes of the floor are reduced to only one. The arch is 
smaller, and the volume of the clouds is again diminished as is the bulk of the build- 
ings in the background. The light inside is brighter than that outside, the brightness 
of the reliefs outdoing the light of the sky. The shortened columns have their round- 
ness lessened, those at the right being even bunched together, while their plasticity, 
like that of the figures, is enriched by strokes of light. They no longer tower above 
the figures that now overpower the architectural elements. The grandeur of the 
composition is built up by the elongated, angular figures — sharply defined by con- 
tour lines “which Nature does not make”, to repeat Dolce — whose restlessness per- 
vades the whole painting. There are two reliefs between each pair of the front col- 
umns. The relief at the left represents the Expulsion of Adam and Eve, and the 
one at the right, the Sacrifice of Isaac. Thus the idea of purification embodied in 
The Cleansing of the Temple was emphasized by the parallel between the repre- 
sentation of the punishment of Man’s disobedience and God’s blessing of all the 
nations of the earth in the seed of Abraham, because of his obedience to Him. 


The man whose crossed arm shielded his head in the Minneapolis painting, 
now reaches up with his left arm to grasp the basket on his head, thus paralleling the 
slanting figures in the relief at the left. In this way the figures of Adam and Eve and 
that of the pursuing Angel are included in the mowing movement of the whole com- 
position. This movement now starts from a line going from the shoulders of the 
young man in the middle plane to the upward-flung arm of Abraham in the relief at 
the right. The slender, walking female figure emphasizes the mowing movement by 
the turning gesture of her right hand which conveys its dynamism to the curving left 
arm balancing the basket under which she bends her head. At the other extreme, in 
the foreground, the head of a stooping man repeats the turning gesture in the 
opposite direction, thus suggesting a limitless movement. . 


In this version the importance of the falling woman becomes greater from the 
plastic point of view. Instead of being parallel to a calm, well-rounded figure, she is 
parallel to an overturned table in the foreground. The angle formed by this table 
points to the slashing Christ and the man drawing away from Him backward, center- 
ing the restless composition about the heroic figure of Christ, Whose head, standing 
out against the open view, dominates all the other figures on the same one-level floor. 


Since Baroque order was now the only actual atmosphere surrounding El 
Greco’s mind, there was no need for him either to heighten the passionate movement 
by a plastic expression of calmness or to emphasize the sharpened modeling by 
opposing well-rounded figures to the angular ones. 


In the last version, painted about 1610, and preserved at the Church of St. Gines 


14. Genesis, XXII, 18. 
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in Madrid (fig. 4) °° the main group is almost the same as in the one we have just 
discussed. But the composition is completely different. The action takes place in the 
closed interior of the temple, with no view of the outside. In the background there 
is an altar framed by bundles of tall columns, the whole in its turn framed by the 
recess of the rear wall. The depth, which in the other paintings was suggested by the 
sky visible in the background, now is suggested by this wall recess and the vaulted 
niche, as well as by the curvilinear movement around the main group. This move- 
ment goes from the turning gesture of the walking female figure’s hand to that of 
the stooping man’s head, at whom the nude child is looking while he turns his arm 
towards a figure rushing in from the left. This figure, opposing the general move- 
ment of the group, continues the encircling motion, and so completes the suggestion 
of space around the group, behind which one of its upflung arms disappears. The 
roundness of the columns is again lessened and their plasticity enriched by the 
strokes of the light, now coming from the right, which suffuses the upper half of the 
painting, leading the eye to the niche at the left where a nude sculpture stands 
parallel to the columns but placed higher than they. This light gradually widens its 
range until the whole height of the wall is brightened by a vertical stroke. 

The figure of Christ remains in the actual centre of the canvas as in the other 
versions; but He does not overtop the other figures in the group; His head no longer 
stands out against an empty space and the curve of His body is balanced by the curve 
of the figure rushing in from the left, whose right arm points to the sculpture in the 
niche. This dramatically posed sculpture actually towers above the drama on the 
floor, centering the movement about itself. It stands in the area of brightest light 
related to the mowing group by the three slanting figures in the relief beneath it, 
which again represents the Expulsion of Adam and Eve. This nude figure so closely 
related to the scene of Mankind’s punishment is surely to be identified with Seth, 
Adam’s third son, who was born when the violence of Adam’s sin had abated and 
Adam himself had reverted in some measure “to the things of the intellect, which is 
the copy of the Divinity”—to use the words of Leone Ebreo’s Dialoghi d’Amore, a 
book still much read in Italy and in Spain at the time of EI Greco — and he personi- 
fied the possibility of Man’s eventual salvation after punishment’. By centering the 
composition about the figure of Seth, El Greco succeeded in giving a thorough plastic 
unity to the theme of purification. Doubtless, there were plastic reasons which led 
him to replace the relief of the Sacrifice of Isaac — whereby God blessed all the 
nations of the earth in Abraham’s seed — with the sculpture of Seth, symbolizing 
Man’s virtuous seed after his return to the intellectual life and knowledge of the 
name of God. From El Greco’s point of view that single figure, dramatically posed, 

15. A. DE BERUETE Y Moret (Conferencias de Arte, Madrid, 1924, p. 124), and Mayer (Of. cit., no. 54) 
consider this the last of El Greco’s versions of The Cleansing of the Temple. Cu. Zervos (Les Oeuvres du Greco en 


Espagne, Paris, 1939, pp. 165 and 181) dates it about 1610. 
16. Dialoghi d’Amore, ed. S. CARAMELLA, Bari, 1929. (First ed. Rome, 1535), p. 304. 
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much better than the scene of the Sacrifice of Isaac could be made to tower above the 
narrative action taking place on the floor. 

Reviewing now our analyses of the four versions we find that, from a plastic 
point of view, the drama of the composition passed from being centered about the 
overwhelming clouds to the towering well-rounded columns, then to the dominating 
heroic figure of the slashing Christ, and finally to the lofty figure of Seth, symbol of 
Man's painful struggle for salvation. Thus, without actually changing the narrative, 
El Greco in his artistic rendering passed from the embodiment of Man’s mastering 
idea of a Nature that mirrored and framed his own drama, finally to the embodiment 
of Man’s desire for escape from his exile on Earth, none of which was necessarily 
inherent in the subject of the Cleansing of the Temple. 

In the first version of the subject El Greco conformed to the notion inherited 
from the Renaissance of the human mind mastering and finding its own expres- 
sion in natural forms. In the second, closer to Mannerism, the aloofness from 
Nature is embodied in the somewhat polemical contrast between well-rounded and 
sharpened forms, as well as in the overpowering of human figures by architectural 
forms. In the last two versions, EI Greco embodied his Baroque exaltation of actual 
appearances in the increasingly brighter light that pervaded both light and dark 
areas — dark areas that never deepened to blackness —, thus distorting the modeling 
and bringing into pictorial being the new kind of colour that we may well refer to as 
“beauteous colour-light”. 

Beauteous colour-light was not meant to portray the natural world or the 
mastering idea of it, but to extol the pictorial, contrasting aspects of Nature. It was 
by opposing to each other the enhanced texture of things that early Baroque art was 
to overcome Nature no longer mastered by the human mind, thus shaping a new 
order, a “disordered order... so that Art, imitating Nature, seems to vanquish her”, 
as Cervantes, according to Professor Joaquin Casalduero™, looking at his own 
Baroque work from a Renaissance point of view, seems to have defined it in 1605. 
That “imitation” through which Nature was vanquished and which did result in a 
“disordered order’”— namely, an order that could not be reconciled with that of the 
Renaissance — had nothing to do with the idea of Art vying with Nature herself in 
the expression of the natural world. 

Thus EI Greco opposed in his paintings the texture of a glass to that of some 
fruits (Holy Family, Cleveland Museum), or to that of a skull; or the texture of 
Magdalene’s tears to that of her skin (The Magdalene, Worcester Art Museum, and 


17. La composicion de “El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha”, in: “Revista de Filologia Hispanica” 
II (1940), pp. 323-369. | 

The affirmation “Art vanquishes Nature” may be found in Michelangelo’s poetry (Le Rime, ed. C. Guasti 
Florence, 1863, Sonnets XVII and XVIII), but there it rather refers to the greater endurance of the work oe an 
lasting beyond Nature’s expression of the same unfading idea, and by no means to the enhancement and perpetuation 
of fading momentary appearances. Neither is there in Michelangelo the affirmation of the split between the realms 
of Art and Nature which is what gives rise to the Baroque passion and perplexity. ; 
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FIG. 3. — EL GRECO. — The Cleansing of the Temple. — Frick Collection, New York City. 
Courtesy of The Frick Art Reference Library. 


that at the William Rockhill Nelson Art Gallery in Kansas City) ; or the texture of 
the clouds to that of the rock and the moon (Christ at Gethsemane, Arthur Sachs 
Collection), to refer to but a few of the paintings in the United States in which those 
contrasts, being based on the transparency of one of the elements, may be seen more 
clearly. As to the others, which may be seen in every painting by El Greco, it will 
be enough, by way of illustration, to point to the contrasts among white textures — 
the dove of the Holy Spirit, the white lilies, the white draperies and the book pages 
— inthe Annunciation in the Ralph M. Coe Collection, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

El Greco depicted those contrasts of textures as lit up by that light that shed 
brilliancy upon the Baroque world. That undisturbed light — which to Saint Teresa 
“seems to be natural”, although it “knows no night”*— was such as to transform its 


18. Escritos de Santa Teresa, ed. V. DE LA FUENTE, Madrid, 1877, I, Libro de su vida (First ed., Salamanca, 
1588), p. 85. 
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own reflection into actual light, to quote Don Luis de Gongora”, a non-mystic poet. 

Although we know that El Greco wrote about painting, there are left to us only 
a few lines on one of his paintings, the View and Plan of Toledo in the El Greco 
Museum, Toledo, Spain (fig. 5), painted about 1609”. These tell us how con- 
sciously El Greco refused to portray the natural world. 

In the right foreground of this painting there is a youth holding the plan, while 
at the left there is a recumbent nude figure. These two figures have elongated propor- 
tions, and they introduce two minor actions, the gesture of showing the plan and the 
restless impersonation of the River Tagus — the river flowing near by. Off-center 
the view of the city develops from the background towards the left. Upon a cloud 
in the middle there is a building. The obliquity of each of the figures balances that 
of the other, the obliquity of the nude being underlined by the gush of water coming 
out of the vase. Both figures are related to a variegated group in the sky, also placed 
off-center, which they enhance as the apex of the irregular triangle formed by the 
three dramatic points in the picture. There is no disproportion between the figures 
in the foreground and the heavenly group formed by the also elongated figures of the 
Virgin who is bringing the chasuble to Saint Ildefonso and the angels surrounding 
Her. The slender wing of the angel at the bottom of the group approaches and 
somewhat parallels the cupola of the Cathedral in the background, thus relating 
the group to the city from a plastic point of view. The lines on the plan read as 
follows: 

“Ha sido forçoso poner el Hospital de Don Joan Tauera en forma de modelo 
porque no solo venta a cubrir la puerta de visagra mas subia de cimborrios o copula 
de manera que sobrepuyja en la ciudad y asi una vez puesto como modelo y mouido de 
su lugar me pareçio mostrar la haz antes que otra parte y en lo demas de como viene 
con la ciudad se vera en la planta. ; 

Tambien en la historia de ntra. Senora que trahe la casullaa San Illefonso para 
su ornato y hazer las figuras grandes me he valido en cierta manera de ser cuerpos 
celestiales como vemos en las luçes que vistas de lexos por pequeñas que sean nos 
parecen grandes.” 


The first paragraph gives the reasons for the changes introduced in the location 
of the Tavera Hospital. They are aesthetic reasons: the building actually concealed 
the Visagra Door and its cupola shadowed the city. So, in the painting El Greco 
moved the Hospital from its place, presented the facade instead of the side which 
should have been shown and, above all, deprived the rendering of the Hospital of any 
naturalistic connotation by putting it “in the form of a model”, a model so little con- 
cerned with any idea of external reality that it rests upon a cloud. The disagreements 


19. Las Soledades, ed. D. ALonso, Madrid, 1936, Soledad primera, verse 676. 
20. Cossio (Op. cit., no. 205) dates it between 1604 and 1614. MAYER (OP. cit., no. 314) suggests about 1609. 
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which have been noted™ between EI Greco’s rendering and the actual view of the 


city prove that the change was by no means intended to give a more objective view 
of the rest. 


In the second paragraph El Greco speaks of “hacer las figuras grandes” (to give 
stature to the figures) in the heavenly group, but he does not say that that resulted 
merely from his considering the heavenliness of the group. What he cautiously says 
is that in doing so, he was helped in some way by thinking that they were heavenly 
bodies. If, as one may find some reason to think, particularly in view of his referring 
the “hacer las figuras grandes’ to their similarity to lights seen in the distance, El 
Greco meant what we call elongation, it is understandable that he should have left 
open other ways of justifying the elongation of his figures, since the excuse of heaven- 
liness could not always hold for his paintings where even portraits are elongated. 
But the real importance of that comparison lies in the very fact that El Greco should 
refer the shaping of the figures to lights seen in the distance. Neither would that be 
actually significant were it not for the fact that we do find the same obvious compari- 
son in his paintings, as in the Landscape of Toledo in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, where there are several figures seen from the distance that are obviously flame- 
shaped. Not only the human figure but architecture seen in the distance is often 
flame-shaped in El Greco’s paintings. So the City of Toledo appears in the back- 
ground of several of them; for instance, the Assumption (1608-1613), in the Museo 
de San Vicente, in Toledo, Spain. And in the same way the City of Toledo appeared 
in the distance to the Baroque poet Lope de Vega, in 1602: 

“A la ciudad famosa que dejaba 
la cabeza volvi, que desde lejos 
sus muros con sus fuegos me ensenaba 


Since light to El Greco was the revealing element that enlivened form and 
colour, it is no wonder that in 1611, when asked by Pacheco which was more difficult, 
colouring or drawing, to the Manneristic painter’s astonishment he answered ‘“col- 
ouring”, and added that Michelangelo was just a good man who did not know how 
to paint. Pacheco tells of his wondering at El Greco’s retouching his paintings 
again and again only to leave their colours distinct from each other, and to make 
those ‘cruel blurrings” (crueles borrones) which, in Pacheco’s judgment, were 
intended to suggest skill**. That “cruelty” of El Greco’s colouring came from that 
undeceiving light that revealed and extolled the contrasting aspects of Nature, bring- 
ing into being a pictorial world made up of contradistinguishing qualities. Even 
Pacheco recognized that El Greco’s works were so “full of relief and alive, if only 


II22 


21. E. H. DEL ViLLa, El Greco en España, Madrid, 1928, p. 156. 

22. LOPE DE VEGA, Poesias liricas, ed. J. F. MonTEstNos, Madrid, 1926, II, p. 151. 
23. Arte de la pintura, Seville, 1649, p. 242. 

24. Ibid., p. 386. 
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in his own peculiar manner” as to deserve to be considered “equal to those of the 
greatest men’. The strange aliveness that Pacheco observed in EI Greco’s works 
came from their being no longer aimed to vie with Nature in conveying “that Idea 
which Nature imitates in alive and spiritual design”. That new attitude was well ex- 
pressed by Giambattista Marino in his Galeria”, where the cow of Myron — so de- 
ceivingly alive in classical literature — asks the shepherd not to look for her either in 
the valleys or in the hills, for she, whom the sculptor’s art has fixed in stone, will wait 
for him immobile. That undeceiving appearance of aliveness is just what early 
Baroque art was intended to express, and it is also where the superiority of Art over 
Nature lay. The cow of Myron in Marino’s Galeria could have had the faculty of 
lowing were it not for fear of offending the sculptor, for one shows greater skillfulness 
in imitating a thing deprived of senses and soul and making it look alive than in mak- 
ing actual life and truth”. 

Thus were momentary appearances saved from the incessant mutations of 
Nature and taken into the realm of Art like — again in Marino’s Galeria*— that 
dolphin which unwillingly killed a playful child he was carrying on his back over 
the crystalline water of a fountain. The piteous fish felt such grief that he wanted 
to die there. But quickly “animated by the marble” of the fountain — whose water 
at this moment in the poem seems to be silver instead of crystalline — the child and 
the dolphin arose, and the “sliding curved” fish was glad of living “in the water 
where he died”’; that is to say, of having the formal essence of his changeable aspect 
perpetuated in a work of art. By making the dolphin die, then to be animated not by 
the spirit: of Nature, as was the case in a Renaissance work of art, but by the marble 
itself — that is to say, by Art itself — Marino neatly shows that to the early Baroque 
artist the realm of Art, for all the likeness to natural forms and movements per- 
petuated in it, was as distinct from the realm of Nature as an immutable essential 
form could be from a changeable actual being. 

This distinction is made unmistakable by Marino in his poem on the Narcissus 
by Bernardo Castello”. Marino, looking at the painting, realizes that Narcissus’ 
face is mirrored in the brook’s waters. There are then two images of Narcissus’ face 
in the painting, and Marino finds the first one to be the artist’s creation, while con- 
sidering the mirrored one as belonging to actual reality. By thus splitting the two 
images in the painting into the realm of Art and the realm of Nature, he can speak 
of there being only one on the canvas enlivened by the artist’s brush, and the other as 
mirrored in actual water enlivened by Nature. Thus the problem of their relative 
aliveness and beauty can be easily solved. For Marino, as an onlooker at Art, the 

26. La Galeria del Cavalier Marino, Venice, 1620, Part II, p. 31. 

27. Ibid., p. 33. 


28. Ibid., p. 31. 
29. Ibid., Part I, p. 17. 
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FIG. 4. — EL GRECo. — The Cleansing of the Temple. — Church of St. Ginés, Madrid. 
Courtesy of The Frick Art Reference Library, New York. 


painted image is superior, while for Narcissus, as an actual being, the mirrored 
image is the better. 

The kind of confusion that falls on Marino when looking at his portraits differs 
from the one that led Aretino to compare the likeness in his portrait by Moretto to 
the likeness rendered by a mirror “that represents the image with the senses of actual 
nature”. So perfect was that likeness that Aretino’s mind fell into great despair 
trying to ascertain where it actually dwelt, in his body or in the painting”, in short, 
which of the two, Nature or Art, each vying with the other in the rendering of the 
same idea better expressed his own reality. For Marino the problem is not to find 


30. Lettere, II, fol. §9 verso and 60 recto. 
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out which of the two is the truer image of himself. He, looking at the various por- 
traits of himself, realizes again and again that there are two different images, 
“himself”, and “another himself”, and those two images can be reconciled only in 
the dual expression of Janus’. None of the images, that is, Marino himself and his 
own portrait, is a thorough expression of his actual being”, which, pressed as it was 
by the flow of Time, could only represent an elapsing moment of ever-changing 
Nature, while the painted image, where a particular moment of the changeable being 
was fixed, could not be an expression of the flow of actual life. However Art was 
superior to Nature in that she did halt the course of the hours*’, making possible for 
a transient appearance to overcome the changes that coming time would bring to it. 
Now, should a portrait be like a mirror, it would not represent the image “with the 
senses of actual Nature”, but a visual aspect of the ever-changing image fixed and 
invigorated by the stupendousness of Art“. 

It was in the light of those ideas that his Baroque contemporaries understood 
EI Greco’s art. In 1609 El Greco portrayed Fray Hortensio Félix Paravicino. The 
portrait, now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, shows the sitter in a restless atti- 
tude. That restlessness conveyed by the movement of the drapery, is emphasized by 
the movement of the hands, as well as by the opposite inclination of the books he 
holds and that of the back of the arm-chair, against which the somewhat ruffled head 
stands out. Paravicino himself wrote a sonnet upon this portrait: 


“Diuino Griego de tu obrar, no admira, 
que en la imagen exceda al ser el arte, 
sino que della el cielo por templarte 
la vida, devda a tu pinzel retira. 


No el Sol sus rayos por su esfera gira, 
como en tus lienços, basta el empeñarte, 
en amagos de Dios, entre ala parte 
naturaleza que vencerse mira. 


Emulo de Prometheo en un retrato, 
no afectes lumbre, el hurto vital dexa, 
que hasta mi alma a tanto ser ayuda. 


Y contra veinte y nueue años de trato, 
entre tu mano, y la de Dios perpleja, 
qual es el cuerpo en que ha de viuir duda’™, 


31. Galeria, Part I, p. 240. On Marino’s portrait by Caravaggio. 
32. Ibid., Part I, p. 243. On Marino’s portrait by Giovanni Contarini. 
33. Ibid., Part I, p. 242. On Marino’s portrait by Giulio Maina. 


34 Ibid. Part I, p. 241. On Marino’s portrait by Pietro Malombra. Cf. J. Lôpez-Rey, Idea de la imitacién bar- 
roca, in: “Hispanic Review”, XI (1943), pp. 253-257. 


35. Obras posthumas divinas, y humanas de Don Félix de Arteaga, Mad rid, 1641, fol. 63 recto. 
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FIG. 5. — EL GRECO. — View and Plan of Toledo. — El Greco Museum, Toledo, Spain. 


Paravicino not only expresses his perplexity at the neat distinction between Art 
and Nature that the portrait makes him realize, but he even distinguishes that per- 
plexity from the Renaissance astonishment at seeing the artistic image surpassing 
the actual being. He clearly says that he does not wonder at the fact that the painted 
image surpasses the actual being — which was the Renaissance achievement of Art — 
but rather at the fact that Heaven, trying to placate El Greco, withdraws life — that 
is, the flow of time — from the painted image, as a dutiful reverence to the achieve- 
ment of the artist’s brush. Thus the image departs from the realm of Nature to enter 
into the realm of Art that beholds vanquished Nature, and the light of which is 
brighter than the rays of the sun. The painted image — which should not be brittle 
like the counterfeited men made from clay by Prometheus — enraptures Paravicino’s 
soul to such an extent that she stands perplexed and is doubtful not of where she is 
dwelling, but of where she should dwell, whether in the body she has known changing 
through twenty-nine years or in the painted image — free from life and therefore 
from change — that perpetuates a momentary appearance. 

To perpetuate those changeable appearances of Nature was the aim of El 
Greco’s art. He rendered those appearances by extolling their essentials, fixed in 
images that were characteristic of living forms, like the sliding curve of Marino’s 
dolphin, or the mounting curve of El Greco’s Assumptions. He, at the same time, 
showed a texture with no deceiving likeness to actual life, like the marble animating 
the artistic being of the dolphin, or like the colour enlivening his own works, and 
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evén more, like the silver into which the crystalline water surrounding the dolphin 
was changed at the moment of the artistic creation, or his own ever brighter light. 

It was that ever-enhancing light, the reflection of which was light itself, that 
made the realm of El Greco’s art so distinct from the realm of Nature. Its pictorial 
quality is well expressed by Paravicino in another sonnet, where he shows EI Greco’s 
art to be so anxious an “emulator of a greater life” — the strange life Pacheco won- 
dered at — that Jupiter, the lord of heaven and the god of light, to punish him 
hurls a lightning-bolt upon his colours making them look like “burning snow”. But 
the god’s anger was repressed, for El Greco’s art took into itself the fire of the horrify- 
ing image and even excelled it: 

“Ya fuesse Griego ofensa, o ya cuidado, 
que emulo tu pincel de mayor vida, 
le diesse a Tobe, nieue vi encendida, 
el taller de sus tintas 1lustrado. 

Ya sea que el laurel horror sagrado 
guardo la lumbre ya que reprimida, 
la saña fue de imagen parecida, 
desvanecto el estruendo, vencid el hado. 

No por tus lienços perdono a Toledo, 
el triunfador del Asia, antes mas dueño, 
gouernaste del ceilo los enojos. 

Embidia los mostré, templolos miedo, 
y el triunfo tuyo su castigo, à ceño, 
hiziste insignias, quando no despojos’”®, 

With the oxymoron “burning snow” applied to light, Paravicino is distinguish- 
ing by contrast two different qualities united in a single appearance, brightness and 
whiteness, the one enhancing the other. Jupiter’s lightning was so bright that, on 
falling upon EI Greco’s colours, it made them as bright as “burning snow” — changed 
them, that is, into the utmost dazzling whiteness — an image that expresses in the 
dual Baroque manner the blending into one single appearance of two distinct quali- 
ties, luminosity and texture, thus somewhat thickening the expression of light and 
somewhat lightening the expression of texture, making of their blending the actual 
medium of Art expression. That was what EI Greco actually did in his painting by 
using what we have called “beauteous colour-light” in expressing his Baroque vision 
of the changefulness of Nature — that is to say, in bringing into being his art, where 
momentary aspects of Nature were perpetuated, thus bringing them into the future, 
which was so different from Venetian pictorial naturalism, where plain “colour- 
light” depicted the interplay of lights and shades in order to express its idea of 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


HIS EARLY WORKS IN ARCHITECTURE 


É considering Jefferson’s achievements in architecture, a 
phase of his career must be canvassed that is less familiar to most Americans than 
that of his public life. It is increasingly becoming evident, however, that this greatest 
of our national virtuosos exerted an influence more powerful than any other man on 
the development of American architecture during the first fifty years of our national 
life. 

For many years he was considered a gifted amateur who had designed his own 
home, Monticello, and to some extent was responsible for the design of the Virginia 
State Capitol and of the University of Virginia. He was in fact an amateur, as he 
never seems to have received a commission for his designs, but he was a professional 
in his aesthetic standards and technical qualifications. Moreover, he was an enthu- 
siast to whom architecture was a source of never ending delight. Ina letter addressed 
to Madison, from France in 1786, he wrote: “it is an enthusiasm of which I am not 
ashamed, as its object is to improve the taste of my countrymen, to increase their 
reputation, to reconcile them to the respect of the world and procure them its praise””* 

Jefferson entered the field of architecture at an important juncture, when one 
period of Renaissance architecture was being succeeded by another, and it was he 
who led the new style in this country and so was the first of the Classic Revivalists 
on this side of the Atlantic. For us, and for Jefferson it is unfortunate that this was 
so as it was a period of imitation of the buildings of antiquity. This meant that his 
brilliant imagination was fettered by the laws of academic architecture at every turn. 
Jefferson himself would not have called it a misfortune, as he subjected himself to 
them gladly and enthusiastically, even as did Latrobe, the most gifted and ingenious 
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professional of the early years of the Republic, who wished he might be a “slavish 
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copyist’”. 

The styles of the Renaissance were purely intellectual, and for this reason 
perhaps the new one particularly appealed to Jefferson. There were no new and 
compelling structural principles or materials such as those that produced the true 
Classic style, the Gothic and today is producing a new and vital architecture. If 
Jefferson, who so skillfully and competently worked within the rigid laws of an 
imitative style had had at his disposal the superb and varied structural materials of 
the present day and had been freed from the intellectual necessity of modelling his 
buildings on Classic forms, he might have contributed an epochal page to indigenous 
American architecture. 

An event occurred on February ist, 1770 that has obliterated the record of 
Jefferson’s early years in architecture. This was the burning of his birthplace, Shad- 
well, in Albemarle County, Virginia, and the consequent destruction of practically 
all of his papers and books of the preceding years’. Much of his youthful life has 
been reconstructed from letters and papers from the hands of his friends and rela- 
tives*, but there is hardly a mention of architecture among them. The source of his 
interest in architecture has been surmised, but has remained unconfirmed. There is 
no suggestion of an interest in architecture earlier than studies of the building of 
Monticello which hardly antedate the fire at Shadwell. 

It might be well to recapitulate the scene of his early life to show how devoid it 
seems of architectural inspiration before his coming to Williamsburg in 1760. The 
years of his early childhood were spent at Tuckahoe, the home of his mother’s family, 
above the head of navigation on the James River. This was west of the area of fine 
mansion building at this period. Tuckahoe itself was the most architectural of the 
region, and it was hardly more than a fine and large farm house. From 1752 to 1760 
he spent either at Shadwell or at school, first near Tuckahoe and then nearer Shad- 
well. All of this country had simple frame or log dwellings, courthouses and 
churches unlike the sometimes pretentious masonry structures of the lower Tide- 
water country. 

When he arrived in Williamsburg in 1760 he had probably only recently seen 
buildings, such as Westover (which he probably passed on the way) that had any 
academic architectural quality at all. Williamsburg must have affected Jefferson 
deeply as it was the first of planned American cities. It had formal avenues and 
vistas, and not only a number of excellent masonry houses, but William and Mary 
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College, Bruton Church, 
the Governor’s Palace 
and the then recently re- 
built Capitol. He could 
hardly have realized these 
were provincial render- 
ings of a style already out 
of date in England, but 
only that they had an un- 
familiar formality and 
seemliness which repre- 
sented an entirely new 
architectural medium to 
him. If twenty years later, 
when his taste had been 
formed by acquaintance 
with the philosophy and 
architecture of Andrea 
Palladio, Jefferson chose 
to be hypercritical of Vir- 
ginia architecture in gen- 
eral and Williamsburg 
architecture in particu- 
lar®, it does not mean that 
during his first years there 
he did not find it artisti- 
cally satisfying. Even in 
1782 when he wrote the 


FIG. 1.— THE RANDOLPH-SEMPLE HOUSE (1765-70), Williamsburg, Va. Photo. Brostrup, 


indictment in his Notes Courtesy of the Historic American Buildings Survey. 


on Virginia he still called the Capitol “a light and airy structure, the most pleasing 
piece of architecture we have” and the Governor’s Palace, “not handsome without 
but ... spacious and commodious within, and with the grounds annexed to it... 
capable of being made an elegant seat”. 


In his new environment he was fortunate in coming under the influence of 
William Small, the brilliant professor of mathematics newly arrived from England. 
It was Small who introduced Jefferson to George Wythe, the great Virginia jurist 
and first professor of law in America, under whom he later studied, and to Francis 
Fauquier, one of the most competent and admired of the British Governors of 
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Virginia. In spite of the great disparity in their age, Jefferson was welcomed into 
this famous group which he described as inseparable friends. To their dinners at 
the Palace or Wythe House Jefferson was always admitted and at them he said he 
heard “more good sense, more rational and philosophical conversation, than in all 
my life beside.” 

This atmosphere was certainly one to inspire a revaluation of everything he 
had known on Jefferson’s part, but intensive research has failed to show that any 
of these three older friends had any architectural inclinations at all, though in keep- 
ing with the time all must have been conversant with the changing styles in England. 
It has been said that he first saw Palladio’s book in the Palace library, but there is 
no confirmation of this statement. We do know from Jefferson’s own writings that 
he was twenty-seven" when he first saw Palladio, which was therefore on the eve of 
his leaving Williamsburg in 1770. 

Though this identification of Jefferson’s architectural mentor has not been 
made before, and there is as yet no confirmation from documentary sources, it seems 
almost certain that he was Richard Taliaferro of Williamsburg. It was he whom 
Thomas Lee called “our most skillful architect”, in a letter to the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations in 1749. At this time he was in charge of the alterations to the 
Governor’s Palace (figs. 164 & B) when the Ball Room and Supper Room were 
~ added, and recently had made certain changes in the President’s House at the College. 

Little is known about Taliaferro except that he was a man of means and position 
and held public offices over a long period in Williamsburg and James City County. 
He performed patriotic services in the events leading up to the revolution, though 
he died at the age of seventy-four in 1779°. The fact that he lived in Williamsburg 
and was acknowledged by the acting governor as the leading architect of the colony 
is suggestive concerning his influence on Jefferson, but when it is understood he was 
the father-in-law of George Wythe, who, Jefferson said, “continued to be my faithful 
and beloved mentor in my youth, and my most affectionate friend through life’, 
the conclusion becomes even more reasonable. Many of the meetings of the four 
friends were held at Wythe House, which still stands. It is interesting to note that 
Wythe never owned the house, which was built and occupied by Taliaferro, and 
was merely placed at the disposal of the Wythes, who resided in it concurrently with 
the owner. Taliaferro, however, had a plantation, Powhatan, as well, five miles 
out of town, which was probably his principal residence. Thus it is not even a sur- 
mise that Jefferson knew Taliaferro who was the father of Jenny Taliaferro of whom 
Jefferson wrote that he had been “particularly happy” in her company. 

Though there is no clean cut evidence as to the identity of Taliaferro’s archi- 
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FIG. 3.— PLAN OF THE RANDOLPH-SEMPLE HOUSE (1765-70), 
Williamsburg, Va. 
tectural works, except those mentioned, 
it can be assumed that he designed his 
own houses, which are simple but ex- 
cellent essays in the style of the early 
Georgian period. On the basis of these 
designs, it can be suggested that he pro- 
vided the drawings for his friend Carter 
Burwell’s home “Carter’s Grove”, six 
miles southeast of Williamsburg, which 
was built by David Minitree, a Williams- 
burg builder. This was perhaps the most 
perfect example of a Virginia mid- 
XVIII century mansion with a sober but 
beautifully proportioned and detailed 
brick exterior, and with a superbly pan- 


FIG. 2, — ROBERT MORRIS, Select Architecture, London 1757, 


plate 37. eled interior which may be considered 


among the most perfect in the country. 
The interior is probably the work of Richard Bayliss, an English craftsman brought 
to this country by Carter Burwell. The execution of this fine woodwork of Carter’s 
Grove was based on an English rendering of Palladio and possesses distinction and 
beauty. 

If Jefferson first knew Palladio in 1770, it is unlikely that Taliaferro owned it, 
though details from it appear in buildings he probably designed. However, he cer- 
tainly owned other English works on the Palladian orders and to these Jefferson 
undoubtedly had access. It may be that Taliaferro owned Robert Morris’ Select 
Architecture which next to Leoni’s Palladio influenced Jefferson’s style more than 
any other publication. However, Jefferson himself owned it before the burning of 
Shadwell, and he used it in his earliest extant designs of Monticello’. 

To assign any building to Jefferson as its architect, before the building of 
Monticello (figs. 11-16, 20 and 21), is to rely on circumstantial evidence alone, but 
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the available evidence seems strong enough to do so. The three houses attributed 
to him here, between the years 1765 and 1770 are the Randolph-Semple house in 
Williamsburg (figs. 1 and 3), Brandon in Prince George County (figs. 4 and 6) 
and Battersea in Dinwiddie County (figs. 7 to 9). These are all derived from Robert 
Morris’ plates, renderings of some of which occur in Jefferson’s manuscript draw- 
ings with modifications that occur in the buildings themselves. No influence of 
Palladio is observable in them. These houses were all built for close friends of 
Jefferson’s, with whom he carried on long correspondence in later years. 

The Randolph-Semple house (figs. 1 and 3) according to the knowledge of 
antiquarians living in Williamsburg nearly one hundred years ago, was the residence 
of Peyton Randolph, the Attorney General of Virginia, President of the Continental 
Congress and Jefferson’s kinsman and associate. The character of the architectural 
detail of the house suggests a date as early as 1765 though in recent years a date as 
late as 1791 has been advanced for its building. However, as by 1802 it had declined, 
according to fire insurance records, to one half its original value, it must have been 
more than eleven years old at the time. 

The Randolph-Semple house was a complete novelty in Virginia architecture. 
It was more what the French would call a pavilion, and the English prototype, 
Morris’ plate No. 37 (fig. 2), was called a garden retreat (fig. 10). For the first time 
in Virginia, a relatively small house was endowed with the qualities of a mansion, 
having both elegance and formality, in spite of being built of wood. In elevation 
it has real beauty and charm and a refreshing, if sophisticated, simplicity. The in- 
terior has no less of novelty and elegance, and the first floor consists of a fine suite 
of rooms: an entrance salon, drawing and dining rooms. Above in the central part, 
reached by an inconspicuous stair, are three small bed rooms. As a residence for 
Peyton Randolph and his childless wife it would have been adequate and convenient 
and its pseudo-classic style must have seemed peculiarly fitting, when men’s minds 
were turning to the example of the Roman republic as a precedent in their problems 
of state. It is interesting that in the investigation of this house at the time of its 
restoration parts of a French marble mantelpiece were found, suggesting that 
Jefferson might have sent it to Williamsburg while he was Minister to France. 

This is the house that forms a real tie between the three mentioned and Jefferson. 
It is undoubtedly based upon Morris’ plate in elevation, and is a variant of one of 
Jefferson’s manuscript plans for Monticello (figs. 12 to 15). This latter shows in 
plan the same central block as Morris, but wings placed at right angles to the house, 
rather than lying against it. This is an enormous improvement as it opens up the 
central block for windows on the side and in elevation is even more successful as it 
gives the wings a clean cut position in the design, instead of being merely shed addi- 
tions. Jefferson’s central block follows Morris almost exactly in plan, with an 
entrance salon in front of a stair hall and smaller room. In both wings, however, 
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FIG. 4. — BRANDON (1765-70), Prince George County, Va. Photo. Metropolitan Engraving Company. 


is one large room instead of a number of cubicles. It is extremely significant that 
Jefferson noted in writing on the plan that all four ends of the pavilions should have 
pediment roofs as this is the roof form of the Randolph-Semple house, the first 
example of many that were to be built both in Virginia and North Carolina”. 

In Brandon (figs. 4 and 6) the scheme of the small central block is followed, 
but the wings are enormously extended and in each are three parts: wing, connection 
and dependency. In this way, even with each unit kept rather small, enough rooms 
for a large establishment were obtained. Being a planter’s house, remote from any 
center, provision had to be made not only for the members of the family and numer- 
ous guests but members of the white household staff as well. 

Brandon was the home of Benjamin Harrison, college mate of Jefferson at 
William and Mary, and at whose marriage Jefferson is said to have been a grooms- 
man in 1765. It has been stated often that Jefferson designed the central block of 
the house for Harrison on his return from Paris in 1789. It is certain, however, the 
building as a whole dates from about 1765 which was not only the time of Harrison’s 
marriage but also of the breaking of the entail on a neighboring Harrison estate, 
Coggin’s Point, with permission of the Virginia Assembly to transfer the slaves to 
Brandon. Previously the family had never lived on this plantation and there was 
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only an overseer’s cottage on it. This all points to a major development at this period, 
from which the design, as a whole must date. The style and detail of the interior 
finish confirm this period. . 

For both the elevation and the plan of Brandon, the prototype was plate No. 3 in 
Morris’ Select Architecture (fig. 5). The literal fashion in which this design was 
adapted to Brandon is really amazing. Morris’ building was to be a farm house with 
a large kitchen, enclosed courts and utility rooms. These elements at Brandon are 
all transformed into rooms for the use of the family, but in size and distribution they 
remained the same as in the prototype. The dependencies at Brandon are large but 
this is because the old cottage was reconstructed as the new east building and was 
raised to two full stories in height. This explains the only appreciable deviation 
from both the Morris plan and elevation. A rather ungainly cupola was fortunately 
omitted, though at Belnemus, a lesser mansion in Powhatan County, built from the 
same plate, this was used in modified form. A resashing of Brandon, and the addi- 
tion of a porch in the XIX century (and perhaps the removal of an old one) some- 
what changed the aspect of the house. 

A major change was also made in the entrance hall and the original stair seems 
to have been moved to one of the dependencies. The pair of great rooms on either 
side of the hall, however, remain untouched. Both are paneled and have fine frontis- 
piece mantels with pedimented overmantel panels, among the first uses of the type in 
Virginia. This overmantel treatment is in keeping with the then current Palladian 
practice in England, though the precise source of the design is not apparent. 

It is particularly worth while to notice the use of a Chinese Chippendale railing 
at Brandon, as this type was a favorite with Jefferson, up to his death. It appeared 
on almost every building he designed as a porch or roof balustrade, though not as a 
stair rail. He habitually subordinated the stair in his houses, to provide privacy for 
members of the household using them. There are few examples of Chinese-Chip- 
pendale stair rails in Virginia and the only other major example is at Battersea 
(fig. 9), the other of this group of three houses here attributed to Jefferson. 

The date of the building of Battersea is not known but it also probably falls 
between 1765 and 1770 (figs. 7 and 8). The builder, John Bannister, had studied 
law in England and on his return built the house. He was a connection of Jefferson’s 
through the Blands, his wife was a close friend of Jefferson’s youth, and young John 
Bannister was placed in Jefferson’s care when he was in Paris. 

The house is plainly related to Brandon though it is less extensive and less 
related to any plate in Morris’ book. It is really superior in design to Brandon, being 
more compact, the elevation counting more as a facade than a number of units as 
at Brandon. The two houses have substantially the same plan except for the shorter 
length at Battersea and the lack of fully developed wings. Considerable alterations 
were made to the exterior about 1800, which included insertion of triple windows, 
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removal of a two story portico 
and the plastering of the whole 
exterior. This has changed its 
character from Georgian to 
Classic Revival, but the archi- 
tectural elements are mainly the 
same. The removal of the por- 
tico left the house without a 
strong central feature, the roof 
being hipped as at Brandon, 
rather than pedimented as at 
the Randolph-Semple house. 
The loss of the portico pedi- 
ment is therefore especially felt. 
The wings have low gable roofs 
which are displayed as pedi- 
ments to the facade. This seems 
to be the first example of such 
treatment in Virginia and it is 
precedented in Morris’ book. 
Battersea was visited by a 
French traveller in about 1780, 
who made the same remark he 
did about Monticello: that it 
was in the Italian style rather 
than the English or American". 
He also remarked on its posses- 
sing three porticos, two minor 
porticos occurring on the end walls of the wing. 

The central block, two stories high, is about as wide as it is deep, and has three 
openings across the facade on each floor. The center, in each case, is a door; the 
lower, the main entrance, and the upper as at Shirley, to the porch gallery. Con- 
nected to the house by one story units, the wings are a story and a mezzanine high, 
having low second story windows under the cornice. While the fenestration of the 
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FIG. 5.— ROBERT MORRIS, Select Architecture, London 1757, plate. 3. 


FIG. 7. — PLAN OF BATTERSEA (1765-70), Dinwiddie County, Va. 


11. MARQUIS DE CHASTELLUX, Travels in North America, London, 1787, II, p. 272: “Mr. Bannister’s handsome 
country-house ...is really worth seeing. It is decorated rather in the Italian than the English or American style, having 
three porticos at the three principal entrées.” 

Ibid., p. 41: Monticello “is .. . in the Italian taste . . . it consists of one large square pavilion, the entrance to 
which is by two porticos, ornamented by pillars. The ground floor consists of a very large lofty salon... above is a 
library of the same form; two small wings, with only a ground and attic story, are joined to the pavilion, and com- 
municate with the kitchen, offices, etc., which will form a kind of basement story over which runs a terrace”. 
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connections and the wings has been changed on the facade the arrangement of the 
paneling within shows that in both cases triple windows superseded pairs of single 
windows. On the side of the wings can be seen the original mezzanine windows, all 
of which in the east elevation retain the original wide-barred sash. 

On the side elevations of the wings can be seen the fine original dwarf porticos 
shielding the minor entrances. These employ a Roman Doric order, with unfluted 
columns, and an entablature showing triglyphs and mutules, and metopes enriched 
with disk ornaments. The third or main portico has been altered to the form of a 
low columnar porch. Three of its four columns are original, of Roman Doric style, 
fluted, and one is a later replacement. The porch entablature is a plain, unarchi- 
tectural eaves casing. An examination of the main cornice of the house reveals 
mitered splices near either corner of the main block. This indicates that the third 
portico reached the full height of the building, in which case here it must have been 
double tiered. Three of the old lower columns were reused in a new porch of 
c. 1840-50, but the upper columns were discarded. 

A scheme of a portico of this type was an innovation in Virginia, and examples 
of only three other buildings are known to have existed. These are at the Capitol 
in Williamsburg, at Monticello (perhaps never completed) and Shirley, the Carter 
mansion on the James River, near Battersea. Of these only the twin porticos at 
Shirley survive. The known authorship of Monticello and that imputed for 
Battersea raise the question of Lens s or Jefferson’s authorship of Shirley 
and of the Capitol porticos. 

In its original state Battersea must have been a charming American essay in 
the Roman countryhouse style, beloved of Palladio and Jefferson. Its red brick 
and white trim, however, must have given it the same indigenous quality that they 
later gave to the monumental Neo-Classic University of Virginia. The interior of 
Battersea is less changed than Brandon, the old hall across the front of the main block 
remaining, with only the arched exterior entrance substantially changed. At the 
west end of this hall is the Chinese-Chippendale stairway, to which reference has 
been made (fig. 9). It has alternating panels of grillework with carved strapwork 
posts and a paneled dado respond. The latter is ornamented on the landing with 
Greek frets apparently taken from James Gibbs’ Rules for Drawing, owned by 
Jefferson before 1770”. 

A salon overlooking the Appomattox River, occupies the space in the rear of 
the main block. This is reached from the entrance hall which also has doors at 
either end to the large rooms in the connections. These communicate in turn with 
the wing rooms, which had stairs leading to the mezzanine. Except for the stair 
and richly moulded frame of the arched salon door the interior has no important 
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FIG. 8. — BATTERSEA (1765-70), Dinwiddie County, Va. Photo. Peter. Courtesy of the Historic American Buildings Survey. 


trim remaining, good Georgian dados remain but all overmantels have been 
removed. 

As Battersea shows certain well studied departures from the scheme of Morris’ 
plate 3 (fig. 5) employed at Brandon, so Monticello (figs. 20 & 21) shows extremely 
well founded departures from Plate 37 (fig. 2). Whereas no drawings specifically 
referring to any of the three other houses survive, fortunately those of Monticello do, 
from the period of its inception of c. 1769, to the time of the completion of the final 
alterations. Few of these are titled or dated, but their identity is made clear by their 
relationship to each other and to the building. The five progressive studies and the 
final working plan of c. 1771, have been redrawn here to the same scale from the 
original manuscripts (figs. 11 to 16). These, except for one drawing, represent an 
orderly sequence of plan studies from Morris’ original scheme. 

Jefferson’s first study for Monticello showed the variations discussed under 
the Randolph-Semple house. Morris’ central block was maintained intact with its 
entrance salon, side rear hall and adjoining room. The wings were completely re- 
arranged and made to project boldly from the side walls, instead of lying against 
them as Morris arranged them. It is clear from the indication of the walls that 
frame was to be employed for the structure, but in the next study, masonry was evi- 
dently to be used. Except for this change, and the addition of a porch with piers, 
the plan remained much the same. Some adjustments were made in the rear stair, and 
in the communication to the wings, doors to the latter being opened up from en- 
trance salon. 

In the next study the first direct influence of Palladio’s work (fig. 17) becomes 
apparent and the plan is entirely divorced from the Morris prototypes. While the 
two first studies were for two story structures, as evidenced by the stairs and written 
notes, this was for a dwelling of one story; a “piano nobile” so often employed by 
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Palladio and his contemporaries. In contrast to the cruciform plan previously con- 
templated, the new plan was a rectangle with no projections except a portico. This 
provided access to an entrance salon, longer and shallower than the old one. At the 
rear was an arcaded loggia and at either end a pair of square, corner rooms with a 
chimney between them. This was surely of Palladian derivation, perhaps from the 
Villa Foscari near Malcontenta (fig. 19), but on so much smaller scale than the 
Italian examples that no specific parallel can be pointed out. All of the originals 
were three rooms in depth as well as width, and here the depth was only of two rooms. 
However, the derivation is certain, and the scheme was revolutionary and unparal- 
leled in this country. 

Perhaps the very novelty dissuaded Jefferson from using it and the next study 
shows an ingenious continuing of Morris scheme with Palladian features. The 
house seems to have been reversed in orientation, the entrance salon now facing 
south and the garden. A curious vestibule became the entrance hall, and at either 
side of it were small stair-case halls. Both to the north and south porticos were 
planned. The wing rooms remained the same as in the Morris scheme except for 
minor adjustments. Above was a fine library following the plan of the salon. 

Of all these schemes only the elevation for the last survives, but notes on the 
plans suggest them all. The first was to be a parallel to the Randolph-Semple house 
with a two story pedimented central block and low wings with pediment ends shown 
to the side elevations. It was noted on the plan that the cornice of the wings was to 
carry around the main block creating a sort of an attic story above the main story. 
This was following the Palladian idea, as seen for instance again at the Villa 
Foscari’*. Such a division may have existed at one time at the Randolph-Semple 
house but it seems unlikely. On the second plan the same scheme was to be followed 
but the pediment was advanced to cover a Tuscan portico resting on an arcaded 
porch. This was in the style of Pavilion VII at the University of Virginia, designed 
by Jefferson froma sketch by William Thornton™. For the one story Palladian villa 
at Monticello no elevation was suggested but it was probably meant to have an 
arcaded loggia to the north and a portico to the south. 

The elevation survives for the semi-final scheme in a drawing by Jefferson. This 
shows a high first story, surmounted by a low attic above the wings and a high second 
story in the main block. The wings were covered by low hipped roofs and the central 
part by a pediment which was supported by superimposed Doric and Ionic orders. 
As at Battersea there was a central door on each floor and a pair of flanking windows. 
In each wing was a tall window on the first floor and a short window in the attic. 

Jefferson partly restudied this elevation using Palladio’s proportions instead 


13. CORNELIO GURLITT, Andrea Palladio, Torino, 1921, pl. 54. 
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of Gibbs” but he never carried 
his drawing above the second 
floor line. This restudy is the 
one the order was executed 
from, and produced a much 
more classic effect than the 
first elevation would have had 
achieved. After this drawing a 
final change was made to the 
plan. This entailed a great po- 
lygonal bay at the end of the 
salon, projecting into the por- 
tico, and two smaller similar 
bays at the ends of the wings. 
These latter bays created two 
new small rooms, entered from 
the wing rooms. The great cen- 
tral bay still exists as built, pro- 
jecting into the portico, but it is 
not clear what the condition was 
on the second floor. If the two 
tiers of the portico were com- 
plete the upper bay would have 
repeated the conditions of the 
FIG. 9. — THE CHINESE CHIPPENDALE STAIR. — Battersea, Dinwiddie County, Va. ]ower. Some authorities feel, 

however, that the upper tier was 
never built in which case the bay would have had a curious effect and would have 
presented a difficult roofing problem. An axial bay, of polygonal form, was an in- 
novation of the late Georgian period. It became a familiar feature in English 
architecture of the time, but except for one other (unexecuted) design it had no other 
parallel in pre-Revolutionary architecture in Virginia. This was a project for alter- 
ing the Governor’s Palace in Williamsburg to provide more space and create a new 
facade for a building nearly seventy years old. 

Among Jefferson’s manuscript drawings in the Coolidge Collection in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society are a number for alterations to the Palace (figs. 
16a & b). Their date cannot be conclusively determined and there are neither water- 
marks nor other means of dating them. They have been dated as late as 1779 during 
Jefferson’s governorship, but as the act for moving the Capitol from Williamsburg 


15. Fiske KIMBALL, op. Cit., p. 22. 
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was drawn by Jefferson in 1776" (it was finally passed in 1779 and the move to 
Richmond made in 1780), it seems reasonable that he should have made them before 
the change of site was seriously contemplated. It seems plausible that he might have 
made them for Lord Dunmore, for whom he made plans for the extension of the 
College of William and Mary in 1773. In this case they would be between that date 
and 1775 when Dunmore fled from the Palace. It is also possible the alterations 
were made in 1776 for Patrick Henry, the first governor under the Republic. Ac- 
tually the final scheme (but not that executed) included elements found in Monticello 
as built in 1773. 

It is impossible to be sure of the sequence of the drawings. Probably the sim- 
plest scheme was not the first as it was the one executed. This scheme merely was a 
replanning of the house within the old walls. Another of which there are various 
studies, contemplated building, to the north, a new structure the same size as the 


FIG. 10, — PLAN OF “‘GARDEN RETREAT’’, FIG. 11. — MONTICELLO. — Albe- FIG. 12, — MONTICELLO. — Redrawn 
— Robert Morris, Select Architecture, marle County, Va. — Redrawn from Jefferson’s second study (1769- 
London 1757, plate 37. from Jefferson’s first study 70?). 


(1769?). 


old Palace, the two being connected by the Ball Room wing of 1751 and new loggias. 
This produced a very extensive ‘““H” shaped building, which must have been ob- 
viously too large for the requirements. The intermediate scheme comprised not 
only replanning within the old walls but probably covering them with a new 
pediment-form roof. This was to extend over an octastyle portico on the front, 
within which was a polygonal bay, as at Monticello, added to the entrance hall to 
increase its size and to obtain interior symmetry. This solution of the problem was 
epochal, as it created the first temple form building proposed for this country. Two 
mansions in the form of cellas of temples were built; Berkeley, Charles City County 
(1726) and Nelson House, Yorktown (c. 1740), but both lacked porticos, perhaps 
on account of the technical difficulties of providing columns. 

The Capitol at Richmond, by Jefferson and Clérisseau, was the first temple 
form building to actually be built in the United States. That Jefferson contemplated 
such a structure when he wrote the Act of October 14, 1776, is indicated by the Act 
itself, which provided that “the said houses shall be built in a handsome manner with 


16. Fiske KIMBALL, Thomas Jefferson and the first monument of the classical revival in America, Washington, 
1915, P. 7. 
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walls of brick, or stone and Porticos where the same may be convenient or orna- 
mental, and with pillars and pavements of stone”*. 

That Jefferson had a dream of transforming colonial Williamsburg into a rural 
Vicenza has long been the impression of the writer. The idea of terminating the 
noble vista of the Palace Green with a Classic portico was demonstrably his. The 
addition of the two-tier portico to the Capitol as the feature of the Duke of Gloucester 
Street vista was possibly or probably his. Perhaps too, the accenting of the Court 
House Green cross axis with the Court House portico was his contrivance as well. 
The designs of the latter building were advertised as being ready for bids in 1769, 
and it may be surmised Jefferson or Taliaferro drew them. It isa “IT” shaped build- 
ing with a full height portico at the front. The pediment is cantilevered out and 
columns are lacking, but in keeping with Jefferson’s Act, quoted above, the col- 
umns were probably to be English stone. The pediment was therefore cantilevered 


a! 


FIG. 13, — MONTICELI.0. — Re- FIG. 14. —- MONTICELLO, — Re- FIG. 15, — MONTICELLO. — Redrawn from 
drawn from Jefferson’s third drawn from Jefferson’s fourth Jefferson’s final plan (1772?). 
study (1770-1771?). study (1770-1771?). 


out to await their arrival and insertion. That the Capitol columns were stone was 
indicated by the finding of a derelict 34 engaged Portland Stone column base in 
the excavations at the site. In support of Jefferson’s authorship of the Capitol por- 
tico, which might date from any time after 1750, it should be observed that this 
base was the same type as those shown on Jefferson’s Monticello portico, the first 
34 engaged bases used in Virginia, and directly inspired by Leoni’s Palladio™. 
When Jefferson commenced his studies for the replanning of the Palace he was 
probably confronted with the asymmetric plan of 1705, shown in the excavations 
of 1930. There was a large hall occupying the southeast corner of the building 
entered at the west end on the centerline of the house. To the west was a square 
room and in the rear the arrangement was reversed, as at Shirley. Jefferson’s own 
sketch indicates he had three definite objects in mind for the alterations scheme: 
symmetry, practicability and privacy. To obtain the first he introduced a wall to 
the right of the entrance door, equidistant from the axis as that existing at the left. 
To heat the hall he added a corner fireplace (as no other location was possible), and 
balanced it with a corner closet, thus producing the familiar demi-octagon of his 


17. FiskKE KIMBALL, op. cit, p. 34. 
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FIG. 164. — One of Jefferson’s plans for al- 

terations to the Governor’s Palace, Williams- 

burg, Va. Courtesy of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
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FIG. 168. — One of Jefferson’s plans for al- 

terations to the Governor’s Palace, Williams- 

burg, Va. Courtesy of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 


FIG. 17. — MONTICELLO. Albemarle County, Va. Jefferson’s plan 
(after 1772) showing the house and forecourt development mod- 
elled after Palladio’s villas. Courtesy of the Massachusetts His- 


torical Society. 


FIG., 18. — GIACOMO LEONI, The Architecture of A. Palladio, 
London 1742, plate LXI. 


style. For privacy he apparently readjusted the old stair and introduced a new 
newel stair, enclosed by panelling. This is remarkably like the Monticello stair in 
size and arrangement. Lastly he probably rebuilt the chimneys, worn from long use, 
either in the old form, or a new one. The structural changes he indicates in hatched 
lines. By these adroit alterations the interior of the Palace was given a new style and 
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a new livability. It is unfortu- 
nate that so few years of useful- 
ness were left to the building. 
It stood for Jefferson to use dur- 
ing his governorship, and to be 
utilized as a military hospital 
during the final stages of the 
Revolution, before it fell a vic- 
tim of fire in 178r. 


Aside from Monticello the 
only architectural project of 
Jefferson’s of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period which is proved 
by documents, was the proposed 
enlargement of the College of 
William and Mary. The origi- 
nal building constructed in 1695 
had been planned as a quad- 
rangle and was so shown on 
Theodrick Bland’s map of the 
site of Williamsburg drawn in 
1699. However, only two sides 
were completed. The front and 
north, or great hall wing, form- 
ing an “L” shaped structure. 
This was burned in 1705 and 
when rebuilt the north wing 
was shortened and was balanced 
by a chapel wing to the south, 
and the court left permanently 
open. Apparently, the proposal 
to enlarge the building was 


FIG. 19. — VILLA FoscArRI, near Malcontenta. 


FIG. 20. — MONTICELLO, Albemarle County, Va. — Jefferson’s own drawing for the 
fagade (c. 1772). Courtesy of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


made during Dunmore’s term of office, and he requested Jefferson for a plan. The 
original drawing for this remains”, and shows a doubling in size of the building 
which was to be achieved by closing the court by another “U-shaped building of 
the same size to the west, but the work was not carried out. 


The College drawing and those of Monticello of this early period, show that 
Jefferson was already a competent draftsman and designer. That some of the draw- 


18. Huntington Library, see: “William and Mary Quarterly”, vol. VIII (2d series), no. 4, p. 246. 
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FIG. 21.— MonriceLLo, Albemarle County, Va. (After the alterations of 1795-1808). Photo. Metropolitan Engraving Company. 


ings in the Coolidge Collection are poorly executed is no criterion as many are 
obviously sketches made with no effort at careful draughtsmanship. Many, on the 
other hand, are beautifully and accurately drawn, showing an ability not excelled 
by other architects of the epoch. 

It is fortunate that it has been possible to identify the books he used for they 
clearly show that Jefferson though a stylist was no copyist. As architects have always 
done, he adapted and attempted to improve published designs; that he did notably 
improve them is shown in the Monticello study of the Morris plan. In this case 
he took a clumsy rendering of an interesting scheme and produced a plan of extraor- 
dinary excellence. The elevations, resulting from it, at the Randolph-Semple house 
are individual and beautiful and testify to the unusual ability of the architect. The 
rearrangement of the Palace plan shows the ingenuity Jefferson possessed as a 
planner, an ability later to be so freely offered to Virginia and Virginians for public 
buildings and dwellings”’. 

Perhaps progressive cataloging of early papers or analysis of those now known 
will provide substantial knowledge of Jefferson’s architectural works during his 
years in Williamsburg. In the meantime, the clues we have make it clear that to his 
first major design, that of the Virginia Capitol (1784), he brought the abilities of a 
trained designer and the skill of a native architect. 


THOMAS T. WATERMAN 


19. Fiske KiMBali, Thomas Jefferson architect, pp. 80-81. In 1821 Charles Yancy of Buckingham County, 


Virginia, wrote to Jefferson, requesting a plan for a new court house, saying that his talents were “a common stock, 
which we all seem to have a right to draw on”. 
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CAMILLE PISSARRO 
AS SEEN BY HIMSELF 


THROUGH HIS UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


des letters Camille Pissarro addressed to his oldest son, some 
of which appeared in the April and June 1943 issues of the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, 
do not only contain artistic advice to the young Lucien and information about his own 
painter-friends, but they are also full of details concerning Pissarro’s work, his efforts 
to seek appreciation of his pictures, and the pleasures and tribulations of his every 
day life. The letters published in this third and last group of excerpts chosen from 
documents, puts particular emphasis on all the problems with which Pissarro was 
continuously confronted. From choosing frames for his canvases, to hanging his 
pictures in exhibitions, from worries about his eye-infections, to doubts about his 
own work, from building a studio in his barn, to selling pictures to reluctant dealers 
and collectors, his letters reflect all the major and minor trouble which took up so 
much of his time. Pissarro’s paintings prove, however, that his mind knew how to 
escape from these wearisome preoccupations and that he forgot everything around 
him whenever he could devote himself entirely to his art. It seems almost a miracle 
that in spite of all the difficulties he had to struggle with, the large family he had to 
care for, and the few friends he could depend on, Camille Pissarro created a life work 
that radiates with lyricism and happiness. 
The publication of Pissarro’s letters will, no doubt, contribute to our under- 
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standing of the painter and his work as well as ofthe period he lived in and the art 
movements in which he participated. To the historian, his letters give a wealth of 
first-hand material, to the artist they reveal the methods and theories of a master, to 
the average reader they disclose the daily life of a great and at the same time simple, 
warmhearted and modest man, with a gift not only for the brush, but also for the pen. 
JOHN REWALD. 


Excerpts from Pissaro’s Letters 


Osny, February 28, 1883 


How I regret not to have seen the Whistler show; I would have liked to have 
been there as much for the fine drypoints as for the setting, which for Whistler has 
so much importance; he is even a bit too pretentious for me, aside from this I should 
say that for the room white and yellow is a charming combination. The fact is that 
we ourselves made the first experiments with colors: the room in which I showed 
was lilac, bordered with canary yellow. But we poor little rejected painters lack the 
means to carry out our concepts of decoration. As for urging Durand-Ruel to hold 
an exhibition in a hall decorated by us, it would, I think, be wasted breath. You saw 
how I fought with him for white frames, and finally I had to abandon the idea. No! 
I do not think that Durand can be won over. — 

Whistler makes drypoints mostly, and sometimes regular etchings, but the 
suppleness you find in them, the pithiness and delicacy which charm you derive from 
the inking which is done by Whistler himself; no professional printer could substitute 
for him, for inking is an art in itself and completes the etched line. Now we would 
like to achieve suppleness before the printing. I saw two prints exhibited in Paris a 
year or two ago; they were rather delicate, meager and thin-looking, one would have 


to see a whole collection in order to judge them, for doubtless he has done some that 
are first rate. 


I reread your postscript on aesthetics. I wouldn’t want to be an aesthete, at 
least like those across the Channel. Aesthetism is a kind of romanticism more or less 
combined with trickery, it means breaking for oneself a crooked road. They would 
have liked to make something like that of impressionism, which really should be 
nothing more than a theory of observation, without entailing the loss of fantasy, free- 


dom, grandeur, all that makes for great art. But not eccentricity to make sensitive 
people swoon. 


Osny, April 18, 1883 
I am ready [for the Durand-Ruel show], and I am discontented. I will not 
exhibit my ink drawings, I shall only show important works. I shall follow the 
example of Monet and Renoir who did not show more than fifty well chosen can- 
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io vases, which thus were well 
spaced; it was a good idea, 
and, incidentally, brought 
success. [ am sad enough 
in my pictures, there is no 
point in wearying still 
more with a lot of little 
knick-knacks which can 
have little interest to stran- 
gers.— My doubts increase 
as the moment nears. 


Paris, April 24, 1883 
I find it curious that 
Durand should have used 
[in London] white frames 
for my pictures, when here 
he won’t permit it under 
Fic, 1. — CAMILLE rissanno, — Paysage de Rowen, sketch accompanying the letter of ANY circumstanc es. —I[ 
should have liked to see the 
exhibition myself. What you report about the way the pictures were crowded to- 
gether is terrible. We are not guilty of such lapses here. It is true that if the tap- 
estries are that frightful official red, there is no remedy. Yes, Whistler is right, here 
is another convention which must ine demolished. 


= 


Paris, May 4, 1883 


Duret left today for London. He promised to look you up; he will tell you about 
my exhibition. It goes without saying that I received not a few compliments. The 
ones I value most came from Degas who said he was happy to see my work becoming 
more and more pure. The etcher Bracquemond, a pupil of Ingres, said — possibly 
he meant what he said — that my work shows increasing strength. I will calmly tread 
the path I have taken and try to do my best. At bottom, I have only a vague sense of 
its rightness or wrongness. I am much disturbed by my unpolished and rough 
execution; I should like to develop a smoother technique which, while retaining the 
old fierceness, would be rid of those jarring notes which make it difficult to see my 
canvases Clearly except when the light falls in front. There lies the difficulty — not 
to speak of drawing. 


Osny, May 9, 1883 
I see from your letter that your mother is influenced by the art criticism of the 
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newspapers, but if we were to 

“ listen to the ideas of all those gen- 
ia an _ tlemen who express their feelings 
: about us, we would have our hands 
full. I stoically ignore all that. — 
I will remember that around 1874, 
Duret, who his above reproach, 
Duret himself said to me with all 
sorts of circumlocutions that I 
was on the wrong track, that every- 
one thought so, including my best 
friends, those most interested in 
me. I admit that when alone, with 
nobody to prompt me, I re- 
proached myself similarly, — I 
plumbed myself, — decision was 
terribly hard. — Should I, yes or 
no, persevere [or seek] another 
way? I concluded in the affirma- 
tive, I took into account the risks 
of the unknown, and I was right 
to stick. 

Huysmans, the naturalistic 
author, has just sent me his book 
L'Art Moderne, — it is a collec- 
tion of his pieces on the Salon and 
our exhibitions between 1879 and 
1882. I read his book with ex- 
treme interest. He has a real feel- 
oS ing for our approach. Except for 

(ae me . a few points of disagreement, 
Fic. 2. — CAMILLE risganno, — À goose girl, drawing about 1885. — John which I mentioned to him in a let- 
ter, I share his view. For a while 
he considered us sick, touched with the disease that attacks painters, “daltonism”. 
Little by little he has come to take the position that we are cured and he calls us the 
only painters of the moment, convinced that we represent the regeneration of French 
art which has reached its last gasp. — M. Huysmans is exceedingly kind to me in 
particular. Such encouragement is an incentive to do better work. 

M. Tassin of Pontoise, who works for the railroad, asked [Durand-Ruel] the 

price of two still-lifes. He was shown the price list: 1200 francs each. He jumped! 
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He met me as I was leav- 
ing the exhibition, showed 
great surprise, gave a few 
criticisms of my work, 
and then made several ob- 
servations which showed 
him to be a man skillful at 
handling figures. He said 
to me: 

“But do you know 
that you have 300,000 
francs worth of paintings 
in there?” 

MmRCalimielenever 
computed their value, I 
didn't know! and how do 
you know?” 

“Simple! they gave 
me the book of prices, I 
instantly added up the 
first column, that was so 
much; there were five 
pages, I computed the av- 
étage that gave: the re- 
sult.” 

Isn’t that wonderful? 
And what respect! 


Rouen, October 11, 1883 
I am hard at work, at 
least I work as much as Ë 
the weather permits. — I Ro nee ou ae 
began a work the motif of which is the river bank in the direction of St. Paul’s 
Church (fig. 1). Looking towards Rouen I have before me all the houses on the 
quays lighted by the morning sun, in the background the stone bridge, to the left the 
island with its houses, factories, boats, launches, to the right a mass of pinnaces of all 
colors. 
In the evening I work at Le Cours-la-Reine on the motif you know about. 
Yesterday, not having the sun, I began another work on the same motif in grey 
weather, only I looked more to the right. 
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I must leave you for my motif. I have a room on the street. I shall start on a 
view of the street in fog for it has been foggy every morning until eleven o’clock — 
noon. It should be interesting, the square in the fog, the tramways, the goings and 
comings. | 

Yesterday, while I was working, a little rentier pestered me to death. This poor 
fellow spoke to me about a young 
man of nineteen, from this neigh- 
borhood, whom he wants to help. 
This young man is full of ardor 
and has invincible faith, he has 
only a hundred francs a month, 
and he is going to Paris for three 
or four months. So I was asked 
to go and look at a portrait done 
by this young man. Another 
painter who will be swallowed 
up in Paris, or is he strong 
enough to resist? has he talent? 
Pardon me, talent is not what is 
required, everybody has talent 
nowadays. Well, we shall see. 

Here comes the sun, I must 
leave you until next time. 


Paris [February 5, 1886] 


It is easy to talk of returning 
to Eragny and not wasting time, but this must be borne in mind: if X persists in not 
giving me what I need, it will be absolutely necessary to obtain money elsewhere. 
You know very well that this can’t be done all of a sudden. 

Your mother believes that business deals can be carried off in style, but does she 
think I enjoy running in the rain and mud, from morning till night, without a penny 
in my pocket, often economizing on bus fare when I am weak with fatigue, counting 
every penny for lunch or dinner? I assure you all this is most unpleasant — but I 
want just one thing — I want to find someone who has enough belief in my talent 
to be willing to help me and mine keep alive. I am happy only when I am at Eragny 


with you and the others, when I can tranquilly dream of the work at hand — damn it, 
that is almost too much to hope for! 


FIG. 4, — CEZANNE. — Portrait of Camille Pissarro. Drawing about 1872. 
— Present whereabouts unknown. 


Eragny [February 27, 1887] 
Here we are again in a hopeless mess... Just imagine! the relative with whom 
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the new maid had left 
her two children, sud- 
denly, without warning, 
arrived yesterday with 
the two little ones and 
left them on our hands! 
You can conceive what 
followed and how 
gloomy your mother be- 
came. The poor maid 
was to be pitied, and 
your mother pitied her. 
But how will all this 
end? The maid leaves 
tomorrow for Auvers to 
find a place for the chil- 
dren... While this was 
what we desired, it took 
money, and your mother 
has—she told me — 
nothing left! And you 
know how she is in such 
circumstances! Here is 
the rock which must be 
raised again and again, 
without stop,—and I 


was hoping to complete FIG. 5. — MAXIMILIEN LUCE. — Portrait of Camille Pissarro. Drawing 1890. 
a — John Rewald Collection, New York. 
a new study I just began 
from nature. But I shall have to go to Paris to raise a few cents... I have no luck, 


the only one of my paintings which was liked in Brussels belongs to Durand, — and 
he is not at all satisfied with it; this very canvas had the knack of displeasing Guil- 
laumin, too... how luck favors me!... Of the eleven hundred francs sent us — noth- 
ing remains!... 


Eragny [July 6, 1887] 
You ask me if I am working; in the morning I have a session in the sun, the rest 
of the day I work on gouaches and on figure paintings, I make sketches and studies 
in grey weather for my Reapers, — it is beginning to make progress... I am pre- 
paring some gouaches to be ready in case Durand, by some lucky chance can sell 
them. I don’t know what to do... I have just five francs for train fare; as soon as I 
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have a supply of gouaches I shall leave, I can’t afford to miss any chance that comes 
along. Teh oy. | 

Dubourg [the framer] sent me his bill, it runs up to 995 francs : His account 
is pretty steep, he charges me very high prices. — That’s-all I earn, billsi” The 
exhibition cost me plenty!!— and I don’t know if I shall show next year; besides, 
with all these worries, these comings and goings, I am not producing, I can proceed 
with my gouaches but I have no model for the figure paintings, you see what I am 
limited to. 

Your mother worries a great deal and that doesn’t help matters. 


Eragny [August 25, 1887] 

As was agreed upon, I was to go to Paris to bring my group of paintings in order 
to look for collectors or for a loan, at any rate for whatever financial arrangement 
could get us out of our predicament. But everything has changed, your mother 
assured me that she would do better, and as I have hardly been very happy:in my 
various ventures up till now, I let myself be persuaded. In any case, while your 
mother is taking these steps, I shall find time to do two gouaches, to finish my two 
paintings I am now working on, and to begin my fall campaign, so as to have some 
extra Canvases in case business picks up when the collectors return. 

I can’t give you any further details about the means your mother expects to use 
to succeed better than I; she doesn’t know herself, I suppose. I have a vague idea 
that she is counting on Eugène Murer [in Auvers], but I’m afraid she is deluding 
herself. For my part, I confess that I would expect nothing from this quarter. Well, 
she left yesterday with Cocotte for Pontoise to go from there to the Murers! Next 
she intends, [ think, to go to Paris. If she accomplishes nothing at Auvers, whom 
will she see in Paris? Well, I couldn’t discuss the matter with your mother and 
dissuade her, it would only have resulted in quarrels which simply irritate us and 
keep us from solving the problem. This is the state we are in: darkness, doubt, quar- 
rels, and with all that one must produce works that will stand up to those of one’s 

contemporaries. One must create art, without which all is lost. So, my dear Lucien, 
I stiffen myself against the storm and try not to founder. Your mother accuses me of 
egoism, indifference, nonchalance. I make heroic efforts to preserve my calm so as 
not to lose the fruit of so much thought and labor. 


Eragny [August 28, 1887] 

I got your letter of the 25th on the 26th. The next day your mother returned 
from Paris. She has already told you [in Paris] the outcome of her venture. A 
must have remarked, it was quite barren. 

Murer, it seems, takes the view that I am lost. He even told your mother that 
when my name comes up in a conversation people smile!... He is willing to give me 


s you 
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any kind of help except money. He 
is in financial straits himself, he 
receives nothing but promissory 
notes which cannot easily be con- 
verted into cash. He suggested that 
I hold a kind of fake auction, and if 
I so desire, he will introduce me to 
Tual, the auctioneer. De Bellio is 
also of the opinion that I am either 
lost already or falling behind and 
that I am making a great mistake in 
trying to develop my art. — He, 
too, would like to help me, if pos- 
sible. — So these are the results of 
her venture; exactly what I antic- 
ipated, which is why I would not 
turn to these people. As for Mu- 
rer’s proposition, I thought of it 
long ago and even spoke of it to 
Théo van Gogh who considered it 
too risky. The fact is an auction, if 
it failed, would be a complete dis- ‘ 
aster, unless Murer were prepared FIG. 6.— CAMILLE, PissaRno, — Woman sewing. Drawing 1891. 

to bid and, if necessary, to buy three 

or four thousand francs worth of paintings, which I am certain he is not — nor is 
de Bellio, either. So the whole thing would be dangerous. As for introducing me to 
Tual, so as to interest him in my affairs, that is another mirage... I know Tual, he 
has often expressed a desire to help me; but, of course, in a safe way. If he had con- 
fidence in my work and were ready to put up the money himself, that would suit me 
perfectly, but no danger! Millet himself would not have found an auctioneer willing 
to invest money in his paintings. Only Murer, the man of facts, could entertain such 
romantic ideas. No, it is obvious that Tual, who stands to lose nothing, and may even 
gain, would like nothing better than to hold an auction of some so-called private 
collection of my work. Then, the auction failing — which is inevitable — I would 
lose the paintings and I would have incurred new expenses. Who will believe that 
any owner of Pissarros would sell his collection at such an unfavorable time? The 
only thing which could bring a collector to take such a risk would be the desire to be 
rid at any cost of bad paintings ... And then the four or five collectors in Paris can’t 
be taken in, everyone will realize that it is not a legitimate sale. Besides, an auction, 
particularly under such circumstances, would have to be prepared well in advance. 
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I would do better to sell the whole lot at a low price to some speculator. 

The more I think of it, the more dangerous it appears, much more dangerous 
in fact than to have tried to progress so as not to paint grey, lustreless pictures. 
Nevertheless I will go to see Murer, I will see what he says man to man. But I think 
Théo van Gogh, who is very subtle, will be able to give me good advice... ! But what 
I need is money, and now. 


Eragny [September 24, 1887] 


Things are picking up... I received a letter along with eight hundred francs 
from Théo van Gogh; he sold de Bellio my large painting, the one in grey light. 
Five hundred francs for a canvas this size is very little. Although it was not a bril- 
liant transaction, I am quite pleased, perhaps later on prices will be better. The other 
picture which was sold is a gouache. Van Gogh wrote me that he had to accept as 
part payment a painting which it will be difficult to place. The collectors are really 
extraordinary, they just won’t pay cash. All the same it was very kind of van Gogh 
to make the deal and get me out of hot water. And your mother is a little calmer, so 
I will be able to work on some canvases. I have six or seven canvases going; while 
some are drying I work on the others, thus I lose less time. 


Eragny 
[January 30, 1888] 

At the end of the 
week I shall have to go 
to Paris; we are without 
a penny. I have to hasten 
my departure, though I 
would like to do a little 
more work on my can- 
vases. 

When I am away 
from Paris nothing I 
count on happens. If 
you can scrape together 
a few francs for me, send 
us the money, I will re- 
pay you when I collect 
some money in Paris. I 
don’t see how I can get 
away, I had put some 
coi, Nike dale money aside for the trip, 
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but your mother needed 
it. 


Eragny, 
February 2, 1888 

I have still not re- 
ceived anything from 
you. I suppose you were 
unable to get the money 
I begged you to send me 
for train fare. —I hoped 
to leave on Saturday, but 
I was penniless. At any 
cost I must get to Paris. 
Next week I will send 
a HSE RACINES 18 
messenger to Théo van 
Gogh; I hope he likes them and that something will materialize. I see that after so 
many hardships, I shall as ever have to give my things away! what bad luck! Van 
Gogh writes that he is 
expecting the pictures 
and that he hopes to 
Makceaaedl. bute 
doesn’t sell anything, he 
complains that the col- 
lectors show no interest 
in even the most beauti- 
ful works. It is heart- 
breaking! All the same 
one must not despair, on 
the contrary, one must 
outface misfortune and 

do the impossible. 


[Paris] 
January 7, 1891 
My eyes have been 
so bad that I had to in- 
terrupt all that I had in 
view. You can imagine Fic) 9, — CAMILLE PISSARRO IN HIS STUDIO, photograph. 
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how distressing this is to me coming directly after my troubles with X. 

For some time now I have been anticipating this trouble with my eyes. The 
intense cold to which I was exposed in my runnings around aggravated my condition 
to such a point that the doctor was afraid of erysipilis, which seems to be a very seri- 
ous matter. By constant medication we were able to control the swelling but not to 
prevent an abscess from forming. I have kept to my room since Friday and I prob- 
ably won’t be able to go out before several days. 


Paris, January 13, 1891 
I will probably leave for Eragny tomorrow. I feel much better, but I will have 
to keep my eye bandaged for another eight days. I shall try to work with one eye; 
Degas does it and gets good results; he has only one good eye! 


Paris, January 15, 1891 

I am still here. I wrote you that I had decided to leave, but the doctor advised 
me to wait a bit longer; it seems his previous optimism had been short-sighted, an 
abscess has formed. 

The little money I put aside is slipping away fast. I am on pins and needles. 
I have two paintings, which have already been sold, to finish! 

My dear boy, when I read the excellent articles of Mirbeau and Geffroy, the 
master critics of Paris who lead the way and whose good opinion is so sought after 
by the most fashionable, I ask myself: but what is the good of it? The public... 
doesn’t care! X... doesn’t care! It tickles him a bit, and it will have value later on; 
but for the present we can rot!... The important thing for him is to buy low and sell 
high. How disgusting! Go on then, devote yourself to pure art! But they point a 
finger at you and assume an ironical air... treat you like an imbecile. And maybe 
they are right! | 


Eragny, February 1891 

My eye has improved, but I am quite sure the abscess will form again. This 
morning I was able to remove the bandage and finish the canvas for Kahn. I think 
(you know the doubts that assail one when one has just finished something), I think 
it is good ; it was done very freely. I divided the tones without waiting for the paint 
to dry and nevertheless it is quite luminous. It has much more suppleness than my 
previous paintings and has as much purity and light. So I feel that I am about to 
make rapid progress with this approach. Ah, well! If X had wanted to continue, I 


would have made a wonderful series of paintings for him! But he doesn’t understand. 
He doesn’t care! 


| Eragny, February 15, 1891 
Abscessed again! Once again the bandage for eight or ten days! And this is 
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going to continue until 
the good weather comes. 
In my fifteen days of 
grace I worked, now I 
am resting. 


Paris, April 13, 1891 

I am leaving with- 
out having made the 
most modest sale, despite 
all Portier’s efforts. One 
would say that people 
feel that I am no longer 
good for anything. If 
you only knew what I 
was offered by a dealer 
for two canvases of about 
21 x 18 inches, paintings 
which X had rejected, 
on which I had worked 
long and with which I 
was most satisfied! I had 
asked X for five hundred 
francs, the dealer offered 


FIG. 10. — CAMILLE PISSARRO. — Portrait of the artist. Oil painting about 1900. 


two h un d r ed | I was — Rodo Pissarro Collection, France. 


forced to refuse this offer ; to accept would mean to be crushed at once. — The collec- 
tors understand nothing but Monet’s work now, they wrangle with me over the most 
absurd details. Not one offer at my little exhibition, despite the fact that Zandomen- 
eghi, Degas, etc., complimented me no end. Janniot was delighted with my show, 
he couldn’t get over my watercolors on Japanese paper and my etchings. “How’s 
that?” he asked, “you aren’t selling any? That’s most extraordinary!” However 
that’s the way it is, and the more I try the more humiliated I am. So I shall leave for 
Eragny, I don’t want to remain here without a penny. 

There are moments when I ask myself whether I really have talent... in fact I 
often doubt it. What does my work lack then, or what has it in excess? 

Perhaps I am out of date, or my art may conflict and not be conciliable with the 
general trend which seems to have gone mystical. It must be that only another gen- 
eration, free from all religious, mystical, unclear conceptions, a generation which 
would again turn in the direction of the most modern ideas, could have the qualities 
to admire this approach. I firmly believe that something of our ideas, born as they 
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are of the anarchist philosophy, passes into our works which are thus antipathetic 


to the current trend. 


Eragny, May 2, 1891 

I will send you any day now the new etchings I made. I expected to have fin- 
ished them, but a new abscess broke out and I was forced to suspend all my work. I 
leave Sunday for Paris; I will go to see Parenteau who will probably operate on my 
eye. I was penniless and didn’t know how I could leave here. Asa last resort I wrote 
to Monet who promptly sent me a thousand francs. I will be able to pay the rent, put 
a little aside for the house and make the trip to Paris. Good, but when will I sell 
something? 


Paris, May 5, 1891 

My affairs are at a complete standstill, however my reputation, at least with 
Geffroy, Mirbeau and the painters, has not suffered. There are, of course, certain 
young intriguers who claim that I spent much of my life being influenced by Manet 
(the height of absurdity), Monet, Renoir, Sisley (astonishing to say the least), and 
even the pointillists. These young men speak of “personality” without having 
thought precisely of what the word can mean. For them personality is expressed only 
in technique. 


Paris, May 7, 1891 

Things for the moment are satisfactory enough, however I am not without 
anxiety about what the future will bring. Right now Parenteau is waiting for 
another abscess to form; when that happens and the eye is sufficiently inflamed, he 
will perform the slight operation necessary. I will probably now not suffer from 
abscesses so constantly, thus I will be able to do a little work. Besides, I am getting 
used to the idea of working with one eye, which is certainly better than none! 

I have one hundred and fifty francs to send you for your expenses, this money is 
the result of my modest show which had a certain amount of success. Isn’t that amaz- 
ing? Monet has opened his show, well, it has just opened, my dear boy, and every 
painting has already been sold for from 3000 to 4000 francs each! If I could only sell 
one fourth that many paintings I would be only too happy to help Alice and Esther 
in my turn, but no, it has been decreed that I am not to have the satisfaction of making 


happy those near me, even your mother who certainly deserves some rest from care. 
It breaks my heart! 


Paris, May 26, 1891 
It’s amazing what bad luck we have! Everyone wants my work... they press 
about my canvases from all sides, they know that it is to these that they must turn, 
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but they want to get them for nothing. The collectors deliberate and do not buy... 
they hesitate! — I have in me something which chills the enthusiasm of people — 
they become frightened! They are, perhaps, instinctively right to pause like mules 
in the mountains when they come abreast of some obstacle invisible in the blackness 
... But Iam so full of courage that I cannot be confident; would that your mother 
shared my confidence. 


Eragny, June 10, 1891 

I began three canvases; they are progressing rapidly. One is even almost fin- 
ished. It is not executed in “dots” which I have completely abandoned in order to 
accomplish the division of pure tones without having to wait for the paint to dry; 
this last had the disadvantage of weakening the sensation. I am eminently satisfied 
and I assure you the tones are quite as delicate, express my sensations more freely 
and are more personal. I believe my approach will vindicate itself. 

A few days ago I received a letter from Miss Cassatt, asking me if I would like 
to give lessons to some young American girls. I replied that she should send them to 
me but that I would take nothing for advice. I didn’t want to engage myself to give 
lessons, for I don’t want to be tied down. My eye may become aggravated without 
warning and I prefer to limit myself to simply giving advice, which, by the way, is 
just as good. 


Eragny, July 14, 1891 
Just when I least expected it, just when I was fully at work, this cursed eye 
trouble came back. I was working in our field in superb weather, there came a sud- 
den wind — or maybe it was a puff of dust — and in two days an abscess had formed 
and broken. Once again I must spend two wearisome weeks in Paris. I didn’t deserve 
this — I expected to be able to work until autumn at least. 


Eragny, August 13, 1893 

The weather is very beautiful here except for a few storms and the unbearable 
heat. I am working outdoors, hard. I have a number of things finished, figures and 
landscapes, which IJ shall try to sell, for our funds decrease under our eyes. We will 
have to pay for masons, carpenters and locksmiths who are rebuilding the loft and 
my studio in the barn and making repairs all around. What a pity that we can’t get 
together, there is room here for a colony of painters. The woodwork of the window 
in the studio is partly done, the light will be superb. The one thing that bothers me 
about the studio is that your mother stores grains and hay in the barn. These are very 
inflammable, a little fermentation and they can take fire. I am not easy in my mind 
about this; I realize that I will be insured, no matter! my lost studies will not be 
restored. I intend to keep my principal things in this studio. 
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© Eragny, August 27, 1893 
I forgot the main thing: there is a bay-window, three meters arch-wise to the 
north, which gives a good light. And now the question is, once everything is com- 
plete and the bills are paid, the question is : will my paintings not be poorer, am I not 
too old to paint anything worth all this trouble? 


Eragny, September 15, 1893 
The weather is frightful today, rain and wind. It has been so beautiful lately and 
I was beginning to work regularly from nature. It is maddening, for this is the 
most favorable time, September and October. I can’t endure the summer anymore, 
with its thick, monotonous green, its dry distances, where everything is clearly out- 
lined, its tormenting heat, depression, somnolence. The sensations necessary to art 
revive in September and October... whereupon there is wind and rain! 


Eragny, September 18, 1893 

They have just set in the sash of the large bay-window in the studio. The glass 
has to be put in, I hope Crépin doesn’t make me wait! The studio is splendid, but I 
often say to myself: what is the good of a studio? Once I painted no matter where; 
in all seasons, in the worst heat, on rainy days, in the most frightful cold, I found it 
possible to work with enthusiasm. Your mother reproached me for indifference, but 
it was not this feeling that prompted me, on the contrary, the more irked I was, the 
more I felt the need to paint... Will I be able to work in these new surroundings? 
Surely my painting will be affected : my art is going to put on gloves, I will become 
officiel, deuce take it! ... This is a serious moment, I shall have to watch myself and 
try not to fall! 


(Translated by Lionel Abel and John Rewald) 
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UDDHIST BRONZE EXCAVATED 
SOUTH RUSSIA 


D URING a visit to Odessa on the Black Sea 


which I made in 1930, I was permitted to take pictures in 
the Archeological Museum of that city. To my surprise, 
I found there a small bronze statuette, obviously of Chi- 
nese origin and of Buddhist significance (fig. 1). The 
only information about it obtainable at Odessa was that 
it had belonged to the Museum for a long time and that 
it had come, like many other objects in the museum, from 
some unrecorded excavation in the neighborhood. 

Ever since China adopted the Buddhist faith, small 
bronze figures of the Buddhist pantheon were produced in 
great quantities. Unfortunately, only the gilded ones occur 
with any frequency in publications because they are more 
attractive and also because the gilding provides a protec- 
tive skin against corrosion, thus preserving features and 
ornamentation. 

The figure in the Odessa Museum stands with its feet 
apart on a square rack of hour-glass shape. A large cloak 
covers both the shoulders and the arms, falling uninter- 
ruptedly to a level below the knees. The girdle is hidden 
by the arms. The fabric of the cloak forms heavy folds 
over the chest which are repeated in the same fashion along 
its entire length. The undergarment continues from be- 
neath the cloak to flare widely over the feet. A head cloth 
which hides the hair and falls on each side of the neck is 
topped by horizontal folds, vaguely evolving into an ush- 
nisha. The harmoniously modelled surface as well as the 
facial type indicate not only that China is the country of 
origin, but also that it belongs to the T’ang period (618- 
906). To support this statement, many Chinese sculptures 
of greater perfection could be quoted as examples of the 
same stylistic treatment?. 

The iconographic identity of the statuette offers in- 
soluble problems. Although the cloak, the ushnisha and 
the lack of jewelry could indicate a Buddha, the head 
cloth does not allow such an attribution, excluding at the 
same time an identification with a disciple of monk’s rank 


Z 


1. O. SIREN, Chinese Sculpture, New York, 1925, vol. III, 
pls. 369, 400-401. 


FIG. 1.— BRONZE STATUETTE (height: 4”), — Archeologi- 
cal Museum, Odessa, Russia. 
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or a Bodhisattva, although the latter otherwise ap- 
pears in such an aspect. Since this holy being carries 
no discernible attribute, the only other information 
regarding the figure could be derived from the posi- 
tion of the hands. Unfortunately, the casting is not 
sharp enough to reveal the fingers in detail, and one 
has to be satisfied with the observation that they 
touch each other above the abdomen. 

However, this gesture cannot be that of medita- 
tion (Dhyani mudra) which befits only sitting 
figures. 

Considering the lack of ornament and the female 
touch provided by the head cloth in combination 
with the otherwise rather masculine figure, the 
choice among the Bodhisattvas would be Balakitis- 
vasa. 

After having established the Chinese origin of 
the bronze, its approximate date, and the possibili- 
ties of its iconographic meaning, the question arises 
as to who carried this token of Buddhism all the 
way from China to South Russia. The history of 
the Steppes between the two countries provides the 
answer. From the III century on, nomads had no 
difficulty in covering this great distance, which ex- 
plains a continuous flow of migration from East to 
West. Beginning with the VII century, these in- 
vaders were Turks; around the year 800, they cre- 


ated powerful units in South Russia in the vicinity ~ 


of Bulgary on the middle and lower part of the 
Volga. Some of these Turks absorbed Buddhism 
either in Chinese Turkestan or while living at the 
northern frontier of the Middle Kingdom. As early 
as the VII century the teaching of the Law softened 
the ferocious habits of these nomads?. The T’ang 


2. E. H. Parker, À Thousand Years of the Tar- 
tars, Oxford, 1918, p. 69. 


date supports the assumption that this bronze once 
belonged to the Turks, who had in turn received it 
from China and carried it with them as an object 
of worship. 

This appearance of a Buddhist relic in South 
Russia is not an isolated one — others were scien- 
tifically excavated in 1895. Such discoveries took 
place within the boundaries of the state of Bulgary 
near the eventual location of the city of Samara, 
now Kuibyshev. As a consequence, three bronze 
sculptures were deposited in the Museum of Samara. 
Unfortunately, their publication was accompanied 
by insufficient illustrations, making any identifica- 
tion difficult®. 

Our bronze? seems to be a Chinese Bodhisattva 
of T’ang date. The other two may be of one or two 
centuries later and of Nipalese origin. At least one 
of them can be identified as the Bodhisattva Pad- 
mapani. 

As far as I know, nothing has been written about 
Buddhist sculpture in South Russia after the pub- 
lication of the excavations in the Samara district. 
This research work should be undertaken by a 
scholar acquainted with the vast material stored in 
Russian provincial museums. The result of such a 
study would throw light upon the role of Turkish 
tribes as transmitters of Chinese art. 

ALFRED SALMONY. 


3. Nekotorie predmeti drevnosti Samarskago Mus- 
eya (Some pieces of antique art in the museum of Samara) 
in: “Zapiski Russkago Arkheologitscheskago Obschestwa”, 
vol. VIII, part 1-2, “Trudy Otdelenija Russkoi i Slav- 
janskoi Arkheologii”, Book I, 1895, St. Petersburg, 1896. 

4. Ibid., fig. 44. 


5. Ibid., fig. 45, to be compared to: A. K. Coomara- 


swaMy, Portfolio of Indian Art, New York 1923, pl. 
XOXGV Ne 
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Gérard Morisset. — Philippe Liebert. — Québec, Collec- 
tion Champlain, 1943, 5124 x 734. 30 p., 24 ill. 

Gérard Morisset. — Evolution d’une pièce d’argenterie. — 
Québec, Coll. Champlain, 1943, 514 x 734, 31 p., 24 ill. 
The recent publication of these two brief but important 

monographs confirms the position of M. Morisset as the 

outstanding historian of the art of New France. He is 
chiefly responsible for the remarkable collection of pho- 
tographs and documents of French Canadian art known 
as the Inventaire des oeuvres d’art de la province de 
Québec, an indispensable instrument for the study of the 
subject. In 1941 he published his Coup d’oeil sur les arts 
en Nouvelle — France, the first systematic analysis of 
style, and survey of personalities in the art of Québec 
from the XVII to the earlier XIX centuries. Since then he 
has devoted his attention to special problems in attribu- 
tion and identification in a series of concise, beautifully 
printed and illustrated studies for the Collection Cham- 
plain. These works appearing at this time are especially 
welcome for their contribution to our knowledge of 

American art which is being so rapidly expanded 

through current researches in Latin America. 

In his monograph on Philippe Liébert, M. Morisset 
reveals the true importance of a little known French 
sculptor, born at Nemours in 1832, who in the period 
1790 to the year of his death, 1804, became the outstand- 
ing decorator of churches in the Montréal region. The 
reputation of his follower, Francois Quévillion, effaced 
his own, until he was remembered only for an early 
work, the carving on two wooden doors at Saut-au-Recol- 
let, which represent among their subjects, local Canadian 
landscapes mistakenly attributed to a mysterious Hébert. 

In reconstructing Liébert’s personality and oeuvre the 
author calls attention to an early pulpit at L’Assomption 
(1773), which became a model for Quévillion and his 
pupils who repeated its graceful Louis XV lines until 
the 1840’s. In subsequent works, notably in the altars at 
the chapel of the Soeurs Grises in Montréal (1790), 
Vaudreuil (1792-1799), and Sainte-Rose (1799-1803), 
Liébert brought to its highest development in Canada of 
the art of low-relief woodcarving and the fashioning of 
elegant statuettes for altar niches and tabernacles. In his 
occasional paintings, the sculptor reveals a peasant-like 
crudity of expression far from the restrained elegance of 
his altar decorations which are so close to the grand 
tradition of French art that M. Morisset does not hesi- 
tate to compare Liébert’s serene “Beau-Dieu” of Vaud- 
reuil to that of Amiens itself. The value of the study is 
enhanced by brief notes on the work of the sculptor’s 
contemporaries in Québec and a short statement on the 
traditional solemnity of French Canadian art as com- 
pared with the frivolous and mondane qualities that 
dominated French art in Maitre Liébert’s time. 

The second of M. Morisset’s monographs deals with 
XVIII century censors in the churches of the province of 
Québec. He, like Marius Barbeau, has recently been 
cataloging the activities of a number of Canadian silver- 
smiths of real distinction. Outstanding among them is 
Francois Ranvoyzé (1739-1819), to whom M. Morisset 
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last year devoted another of his volumes in the Cham- 
plain series. He was the principal protagonist in Canada 
of heavy baroque decorations and proportions, while 
Laurent Amyot, who returned from a fruitful visit to 
Paris in 1787, introduced the Louis XVI return to antique 
form and ornament. Around these two opposing tenden- 
cies in the school of Québec the present study is con- 
structed. From the author’s illustrations and descriptions 
it is obvious that the same avoidance of theatrical effect 
and worldly detail noted in the wood sculpture of French 
Canadian churches pervaded their silver as well. In this 
the local craftsmen were guided by the provincial re- 
straint of their patrons. In Latin America, the other 
center of Catholic art in XVIII century America, there 
was throughout the period, it is interesting to observe, 
a closer approach to the spirit of the contemporary art 
of the mother countries. 


RoBerT C. SMITH. 


El grabado en la Argentina, 1705-1942. — Rosario, Museo 

municipal de bellas artes “Juan B. Castagnino”, 1942, 

8 x 10%, 55 p., 143 ill. 

This is the catalog of an important exhibition of the 
history of prints in Argentina held at Rosario last year. 
It was largely due to the interest of two distinguished 
Argentine collectors, the brothers Alejo B. and Alfredo 
Gonzalez Garano, both of whom wrote introductory 
essays to the catalog. The former dealt with the first 
period into which the exhibit was divided, from 1705 to 
1876, while the latter continued the development of print 
making from 1876 to the present day. 

Senor Alejo B. Gonzalez Garaño, whose Buenos Aires 
collection is especially rich in iconographic engravings 
of Argentina, traces the origins of the art to Indians 
trained in the Jesuit missions who as early as the first 
decade of the XVIII century were producing naive illus- 
trations for devotional books printed at the missions. 
Manuel Rivero and Manuel Pablo Nunez de Ibarra a 
hundred years later brought engraving to the capital 
with their striking portraits of revolutionary leaders. In 
1827 a lithographic press was established in Buenos 
Aires and the shops of César Hipolito Bacle and his 
successor Gregorio Ibarra soon became famous for their 
albums of costume plates and Gaucho scenes. These were 
designed by such famous artists as Carlos Morel and 
C. E. Pellegrini. Around these figures the organizers of 
the exhibition gathered a whole series of almost unknown 
minor costumbrista print makers of the period of Rosas, 
the rediscovery of whose charms greatly enriches Argen- 
tine art. 

In 1876, the year of the founding of the society Esti- 
mulo de Bellas Artes, Eduardo Sivori and Emilio Agrelo 
made the first Argentine etchings under strong French 
influence. In that year Alfredo Gonzalez Garaño sees 
the beginning of modern production, when emphasis 
shifts from picturesque subject matter to a much wider 
variety of themes as well as techniques. The historian 
traces the movements, records the exhibitions, and lists 
the personalities which have made Argentina outstand- 
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ing in Latin America as a center for the pursuit of the 
graphic arts. In addition, he describes the most impor- 
tant book illustrations of recent years. The text concludes 
with a detailed catalog of the 398 items that composed 
the exhibit. The book is well printed, as are the majority 
of the many illustrations of the prints that were shown. 
ROBERT C. SMITH. 


Painting and Sculpture in the Museum of Modern Art, 
edited by ALFRED II. Barr, JR.—New York, The 
Museum of Modern Art, 1942, 10 x 8, 84 p. ill. 

The Museum of Modern Art of New York has shown 
since its foundation a very wide editorial activity which 
has helped its educational purpose and the diffusion of 
its own renown. The “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” has al- 
ways followed this activity and its readers are well ac- 
quainted with the long series of books, portfolios, exhi- 
bition catalogues, etc., issued by that Museum. 

Among the three new recent publications which will 
be reviewed below, one will particularly attract the atten- 
tion of the friends of the Museum of Modern Art. 

For the first time this book brings forth the catalogue 
of the whole collection of paintings and sculptures in the 
Museum of Modern Art, the nucleus of which was con- 
stituted by the acquisition of the Bliss Bequest in 1934. 
Thanks to subsequent methodical acquisitions, this col- 
lection has grown so as to count now almost 700 items. 
All of these items are listed in the catalogue section of 
this book, and approximately one-fifth of them are repro- 
duced, forming the eloquent and rich illustration of the 
volume. Drawings and prints which do not belong to the 
scope of that publication are not listed, of course, but 
constant reference is given to them when a painter or 
sculptor is indicated who also is represented in the 
Museum by drawings or prints. The listing in the cata- 
logue follows the alphabetical sequence of the artists’ 
names, with the exception of the small collection of Early 
American Folk Art listed separately at the end of the 
catalogue. For many of the paintings or sculptures which 
have not been reproduced here, reference is given to 
their reproduction in one of the Museum’s previous pub- 
lications, a list of which precedes the catalogue. It is this 
list which recalls so vividly the above-mentioned wide 
editorial activity of the Museum. 

Various indexes also precede the catalogue, continuing 
the excellent editorial tradition of this Museum’s publi- 
cations. Such are the indexes of Artists by Medium and 
Nationality, of Artists by Movement or School, and of 
Ballet and Theatre Designs. These sections assure the 
handbook-value of this publication, and its being as much 
a contribution to the bibliography of modern art as the 
Museum itself is an outstanding tool for the teaching and 
diffusion of that art: 

The introduction by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of 
the Museum and to a large extent the man responsible 
for the growth and importance of its collections and ac- 
tivities, tells to those who have not been in a position 
to follow the development of his Museum how methodi- 
cally and intelligently this development has been taken 
care of. 

Mr. John Hay Whitney, who acknowledges in his fore- 
word the generous friends of the Museum who have 


made this development possible: Mrs. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, Mr. A. Conger Good- 
year, the Museum’s first president, Mr. Stephen C. Clark, 
Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Mr. Edward M. Warburg, 
etc., points out an aspect of the collection. “This is its 
catholicity and tolerance.” The wide interest shown by 
the Museum towards the art of many varied countries of 
the two hemispheres is for him a symbol of “the freedom 
of nations to cherish not only their own works of art but 
those of other peoples as well so that international under- 
standing and esteem may be furthered through art, which 
can thus participate in the defeat of international hatred 
and contempt against which we are now fighting on the 
field of battle.” 

We see in these words one more allusion to the political 
role which the arts assume and have to welcome them as 
bringing to all those who work in the field of the arts the 
consciousness of the human value their activity has, par- : 
ticularly in our time. Assia R. Visson. 


The Latin American Collection of the Museum of Modern 
Art, by LINCOLN KIRSTEIN. — New York, the Museum 
of Modern Art, 1943, 10 x 8, 110 p., ill. 


Thus, the publication devoted to the Latin American 
collection of the Museum of Modern Art, announced as 
a supplement to the catalogue of painting and sculpture, 
is serving, besides the usual aims of education and dif- 
fusion, the none-less important purpose, from the human 
and political point of view, of strengthening friendly re- 
lations between the Latin American countries and the 
United States. 

As Alfred H. Barr, Jr., states in his foreword: “Thanks 
to the Second World War and to certain men of good 
will throughout our eastern hemisphere, we are dropping 
those blinders in cultural understanding which have kept 
the eye of all the American republics fixed on Europe 
with scarcely a side glance on each other during the past 
century and a half. In the field of art we are beginning 
to look each other full in the face with interest and some 
comprehension.” . 

The wealth and comprehensiveness of the collection of 
Latin American art which the Museum of Modern Art is 
in a position to display now for the enjoyment and educa- 
tion of its visitors is the best testimony of the verity of 
that statement. The way in which the catalogue of that 
collection is edited will help not only the visitors of the 
Museum but also those of its readers who are not in a 
position to see the collection itself to recognize the verity 
of the same statement. 

This publication is again much more a handbook than 
a mere catalogue, and the essay by Lincoln Kirstein which 
precedes the catalogue itself is, as is stated by Mr. 
Barr: “The first publication in English of a survey of 
the pictorial arts of Latin America during the previous 
three centuries, considered as a whole, and with frequent 
reference to our own art —a subject so vast, so complex, 
and so unexplored that his short piece takes on the char- 
acter of a pioneer venture.” 

This survey, which is illustrated not only by the items 
of Latin American art belonging to the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art but also by others of them scattered throughout 
the native and American collections, follows the evolu- 
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tion of Latin-American art from the Conquest to 1900. 
It opens by a small section on the geographic and cul- 
tural division, testifying how important it is, when study- 
ing art, to distinguish the more flexible cultural boun- 
daries from the rigid geographical, that is to say national 
ones. After a glimpse at the period of the Discovery, the 
XVII and XVIII centuries’ colonial schools are given a 
most thorough study. This study is followed by surveys 
of the XIX century with the foundation of the Academies, 
of the lithographers, of the Nationalistic trends and the 
battle painters, of the portrait and genre painting, of the 
academic and Salon taste and of the landscape painting. 

After this general survey of the development of the 
Latin American school of art as a whole and preceding 
the catalogue itself, short studies are given of the- par- 
ticular schools of art in each of the following Latin and 
Central American countries: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay. 

The catalogue itself is arranged in the same way, by 
countries, in each country the artists being listed follow- 
ing the alphabetical sequence of their names. A short 
bibliographical notice on the artists precedes the listing 
of their works belonging to the Museum. 

In addition, a wide bibliography, quite extensive al- 
though it follows only the collection of publications be- 
longing to the Museum’s library, is to be found on the 
pages following the catalogue. This bibliography is most 
systematic, which adds to its value. The publications 
listed are divided into the following sections: general 
publications, national (with a sub-division into the pub- 
lications concerning each of the already mentioned Latin 
American countries) catalogues, monographs, illustrated 
books, periodicals and reference publications. 

No appraisal could better than a description of the 
contents of that excellent publication testify to the valu- 
able contribution it offers to the study of the arts in the 
Western hemisphere. Assta R. Visson. 


American Realists and Magic Realists, by Dororny C. 
MILLER AND ALFRED H. Barr, JR, introduction by 
Lincotn Kirstein. — New York, the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 1943, 10 x 8, 67 p,, ill. 

The study of American realists and magic realists 
brings us one more example of the excellent publications 
which accompany the Museum of Modern Art’s exhibi- 
tions. These are meant as catalogues, but always expand 
from what is expected of a catalogue and allow us to 
keep from a temporary event that an exhibition forcibly 


is a permanent handbook on the subject treated in it for 
our lasting enjoyment and instruction. 

American Realists and Magic Realists is the subject 
of the second exhibition of a series inaugurated in 1942 
by the Museum of Modern Art with the exhibition of 
Eighteen Artists from Nine States. As Dorothy C. Mil- 
ler, Director of the exhibitions, explains in her foreword: 
“The number of artists included has again been kept 
small so that each might be represented by a group of 
pictures large enough to indicate style and personality 
rather than a single sample as in the usual large .. . exhi- 
bitions. . . . The exhibition does not mean to cover all 
the varieties of painting which might be described by 
the term, realism. It is limited, in the main, to pictures of 
sharp focus and precise representation, whether the sub- 
ject has been observed in the outer world — realism, or 
contributed by the imagination — magic realism. Magic 
realism has been defined by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., as: ‘a 
term sometimes applied to the work of painters who by 
means of an exact realistic technique try to make prob- 
able and convincing their improbable, dream-like or fan- 
tastic visions’. The exhibition is primarily devoted to the 
work of young American contemporaries”; it includes, 
however, also an introductory section with works by the 
XVIII and XIX century artists. 

This publication makes me remember more vividly an- 
other extensive catalogue-book issued years ago by the 
same Museum on the occasion of its exhibition of Sur- 
realist and Dada art, of which at the time of its publi- 
cation I have written a review for the readers of the 
“Gazette”. As my dear late teacher Henri Focillon so 
often stated in his seminary lectures, which were among 
his most brilliant ones, —the boundaries between real- 
ism, Surrealism, non-realism (or this new term of “magic 
realism” brought forth in this book) are most artificial, 
hard to be defined, and outlines of these different trends 
of pictorial representation are mostly matter of per- 
sonal intuition and feeling. So much more has the Museum 
of Modern Art to be congratulated upon its courage to 
present such problems in all their nudity to the discus- 
sions of scholars, the curiosity of its visitors, and the 
controversies of critics in search of themes. 

The editors of that book have to be praised more par- 
ticularly for having included in what concerns the living 
artists the short notices written by the artists themselves 
on their life and art. Such statements are sometimes of 
more value than the art critics’ or art historians’. 

Nerina 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY (Vol. 
XLVII, No. 1, January-March 1943).— The “American 
Journal of Archaeology’s” contents could hardly be re- 
viewed in an exhaustive way within this column, too 
short of space for so vast and particular a field. What we 
wish to point out, however, is the wealth of archaeologi- 
cal material brought forth by the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America responsible for that publication at a time 
when research and discoveries in this field should be 
expected to suffer a forcible relaxation, handicapped as 
they are all through the world by the present war con- 
ditions. 

While excavation work had to be generally and almost 
everywhere interrupted, studies upon previous discov- 
eries are carried on most thoroughly, as testified, for 
instance, by the Archaeological notes which JOHN Gar- 
STANG, of the Chicago Oriental Institute, publishes on the 
significance of the discoveries at Mersin, near the old 
site of Tarsus in Southern Turkey where excavations 
had been conducted by Miss Hetty Goldman and de- 
scribed in Volume XXXIX of the same review. — In 
another article Herry GotpMan herself studies Two 
Terracotta Figurines from Tarsus, bringing forth a 
most abundant comparative material enhanced by a 
critical examination of this subject’s bibliography. Her 
conclusion is that “Tarsus now may put forth a valid 
claim to have been one center of the lead-glazed pottery 
industry ... The industry, however, was certainly car- 
ried on at a number of centers and so it is not possible to 
ascribe the special group of ‘skeletal’ vases to a Tarsus 
atelier.’ — JOHN GARSTANG is also the author in the 
same issue of a most timely and at least as extensive 
study of Hittite Military Roads in Asia Minor, sub- 
titled: A Study in Imperial Strategy.—F. P. JouNnson, 
of the University of Chicago, publishes Three Notes on 
Bassia, (where relatively recent investigation has re- 
mained unpublished) upon, in particular, a fragment 
found by Professor William B. Owen in 1901 and 
belonging to the University of Chicago; his study is 
enriched by the comments and discussion of the same 
subject by Professor WILLIAM B. Dinsmoor, whose Fur- 
ther Note on Bassai appears on the pages following his 
article. — GEORGE E. Mytonas, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., gives an account of the Excava- 
tions (of 1934, 1938) at Mecyberna on the Toronaean 
gulf to the Southeast of Olynthos, the site of which 
“identified by Chrysochoos and Wace was tested for the 
first time by Professor David Robinson in 1934” and 
where “some work of minor extent was carried out dur- 
ing the campaign of 1938 conducted by the Johns Hop- 
kins University and Washington University of St. Louis”. 
— The critical report of NELSON Grueck, Field Director, 
American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, sur- 
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veys the even now flourishing Archaeological Activity in 
Palestine and Transjordan in 1941-1042, and the quite 
large section edited by STEPHEN B. Luce of Archaelogical 
News and Discussions covers, as usual, an extraordinarily 
wide field of investigation. — A very important book 
reviews’ section shows that, thanks to American science 
and sponsorship in particular and also to a few con- 
tributions of Mexican, and British and Swedish scholars 
working soundly in spite of the turmoil the world is 
living through, the editorial work in the field of archae- 
ology remains most active. — Besides that, an article in 
this issue by CAMPBELL BONNER, of the University of 
Michigan, on An Ikon of St. Demetrius in the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Inglis, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
brings a valuable contribution to the history of ikon- 
painting, the XVIII century piece studied here being one 
of the best-known examples of this art at a period when 
generally is to be watched in that field a decadence of 
the noble traditions of this hellenestic and byzantine- 
born school of painting. 


(Vol. XLVII, No. 2, April-June 1943).— The Archae- 
ological notes’ section in the second issue of 1943 of the 
“American Journal of Archaeology”, where appears the 
short but extensive study by Kart LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN, 
of New York University, on Thomas Jefferson, Archae- 
ologist, presents one more facet of the multiple person- 
ality of Thomas Jefferson to whose activity in the domain 
of architecture is devoted an article of the current issue 
of the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”.— THOMAS WHITTE- 
MORE, of the Byzantine Institute, Istanbul, who has him- 
self done most valuable work at the basilica of Hagia 
Sophia in Istanbul uncovering there the splendid mosaics 
which open a new chapter in the history of byzantine art, 
gives a thorough account of the main outlines of Archae- 
ology during the Republic in Turkey. — Among the other 
articles published in this issue particular attention should 
be given to: GiseLa M. A. RicHTER's article on a tool 
newly introduced by her which she proves was used by 
Greek sculptors: The Drove; Otto Brendel’s study of 
Three Archaic Bronze Disks from Italy belonging to the 
Collections of the City Art Museum of St. Louis; Inez 
Scott Ryberg’s study of 4 Praenestine Cista in the Vassar 
College Classical Museum, etc.—The Book Reviews’ 
and the Archaeological News and Discussions’ sections 
lead the same comments that have been made in relation 
to the same sections in the first issue of the “Journal”. 
However, the sub-title itself of the latter: Notes on 
Recent Archaeological Excavations, Summaries of Origi- 
nal Articles Chiefly in Current Publications recalls that 
for the resuming of an actual activity in this field we 
have to wait until the war is over. 


Assia R. Visson. 
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FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR., professor emeritus of art and archaeology at Princeton University, member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, received 
his Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins University and was also a student of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at the 
Sorbonne. Among his published works figure such studies as: Estimates in Art (I—1916; II.—1931) ; 
A History of Italian Painting (1923); Modern Painting (1927); The American Spirit in Art (1927); 
Venetian Painters (1936); Western European Painting of the Renaissance (1939), etc. He has entitled the 
article he devotes in this issue to the study of an Italian XV Century Antiphonal: The vain imaginings of 
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JOSE LOPEZ-REY, at present lecturer in the Art Department of Smith College and formerly at the University 
and the Institute for Historical Studies of Madrid, has studied in Florence, Vienna, Madrid (where he 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Letters in 1935), etc. He was Adviser on Fine Arts to 
the Spanish Government, a member of the Board for the Reorganization of Public Education in Spain and 
contributed there to the legislation passed in 1933 and 1936 for the protection of works of art. He publishes 
in this issue a study on: El Greco’s Baroque light and form . . . 3 te, ne pPagew 73 
and is the author of: Antonio del Pollaiuolo y el fin del ae ore Madrid 1935, Le Realismo e 
Impresionismo en las artes figurativas españolas del siglo XIX, Barcelona 1937. 


THOMAS T. WATERMAN is an outstanding architect who studied under Ralph Adams Cram in Boston 
and has devoted special study to early buildings and their restoration. He spent five years in Williamsburg, 
Va., on Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s restoration project; he worked there on the reconstruction of the 
Governor’s Palace referred to in his article. One of his recent buildings is the museum wing for the 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, Washington, D. C., and he has been Architectural 
Director of the Historic American Buildings Survey. Co-author of several works on architecture, he is 
preparing for publication a book on The mansions of Virginia in which his article on: Thomas Jefferson, 
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will be included. 


JOHN REWALD’s works on Impressionist and contemporary artists such as Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat, Maillol 
and others, have been published in French as well as in English. His thesis on Cézanne and Zola won the 
“Prix Mignet” and the second edition of it was awarded the “Prix Charles Blanc” by the French Academy. 

He has published Paul Cézanne’s Letters and recently Paul Gauguin’s Correspondence. In his contribution 
to this issue, Camille Pissarro As Seen By Himself . . . . . . . Sas Olt Gs. ay oan ETS atey 
he continues the publication of excerpts from Pissarro’s letters to his son aden 


ALFRED SALMONY, previously assistant director of the Cologne Museum and an associate of the Cernuschi 
and Citroén Museums in Paris, was lecturer on Oriental Art at Mills College (1934-38) and, from 1938 
on at Washington (Ames professorship) and New York Universities and at Vassar College. He was editor 
of “Artibus Asiae” and his principal published works are: Die Chinesische Landschaftsmalerei, Berlin 1920; 
Die Chinesische Steinplastik, Berlin 1922; Asiatische Kunst (with annotations by Paul Pelliot), Munich 
1929; Carved jades of ancient China, Berkeley 1938. To the same field of studies belongs his article in this 
issue on: A Buddhist bronze excavated in South Russia . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . page 123 
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